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RONSARD AND THE BURNING GROVE 


ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL 


IERRE DE RONSARD’s Grecizing interest led him in 1556 to 
offer to Madame Marguerite de France a Hymne de Calais et de 
Zetes,! which is based largely on the Argonautica of Apollonius 
of Rhodes. Allowing himself some liberties with the original, he draws 
into the account of Phineus’ rescue from the Harpies a description of 
the serpent which Jason will have to face in his quest of the Fleece. 
This monster Ronsard compares with the coiling smoke from a forest 
fire: 
Ne plus ne moins qu’on void (quand un pasteur qui garde 
Ses brebis dans un bois, laissant cheoir par mesgarde 
Au tronq d’un arbre creux quelque tizon de feu, 
Des le commencement il prand vigueur un peu, 
Se nourrissant au pied, puis tout le feste allume, 
Puis toute la forest il embraze & consume) 
Un reply de fumée entresuivy de pres, 
Puis un aultre, & un aultre, & puis un aultre apres 
Se courbe en ondoyant; ainsy de ceste beste 
Le dos se va courbant de la queue 4 la teste 
De plis longs & tortus ... [vss. 653 ff.]. 

Laumonier refers the passage to Argonautica iv. 128 ff.—a de- 
scription which Apollonius sets later in the story than the episode of 
the Harpies. H. de la Ville de Mirmont? translates as follows: 

1In his Second livre des hymnes; Cuvres complétes, ed. Paul Laumonier (‘Société des 
textes francais modernes,’’ Vol. VIII [1935]), p. 289. 


? Apollonios de Rhodes, Les Argonautiques, traduction francaise ... par H. de la Ville 
de Mirmont (Bordeaux, 1892), p. 142. 
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Comme, au-dessus d’une forét embrasée, les tourbillons ardents de fumée 
s’enroulent immenses, se suivant sans interruption l’un aprés l’autre, s’élevant 
du fond de ce gouffre de feu: ainsi ce monstre enroulait les innombrables 
spirales de son corps couvert d’écailles desséchées [vss. 139-44]. 


But Ronsard has done more than imitate Apollonius at this point; he 
has merged with a description of the swirling smoke a picture of the 
blazing wood from which that smoke rises, and even an account of 
how the fire began. This extension of his scene in space and time he 
has drawn from a passage in Vergil’s Second Georgie which runs 

Nam saepe incautis pastoribus incidit ignis, 

qui furtim pingui primum sub cortice tectus 

robora comprendit, frondesque elapsus in altas 

ingentem caelo sonitum dedit; inde secutus 

per ramos victor perque alta cacumina regnat, 

et totum involvit flammis nemus et ruit atram 

ad caelum picea crassus caligine nubem, 

praesertim si tempestas a vertice silvis 

incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus [vss. 303 ff.]. 


As a result the French poet presents a fully developed account of the 
fire (such as Apollonius does not give) from its being lighted by the 
incautis pastoribus—his “‘pasteur ... par mesgarde’’—who have let fall 
an ember—ezxcidit ignis, “‘laissant cheoir.’”’ It passes through its first 
stage below the bark of the tree—pingui sub cortice or “‘au tronq d’un 





arbre creux’’; then robora comprendit—either ‘gathers strength,’ as 
Ronsard presumably thought from his ‘‘prand vigueur,” or ‘kindles 
the stout wood,’ which better suits the usual meaning of comprenderé 
when used of fire ; then seizes on the crest—perque alta cacumina regnat, 
“tout le feste allume’”—and spreads to the whole grove—totum nemus, 
“toute la forét.”” Then, at the point where Vergil briefly describes the 
smoke, Ronsard leaves him in order to draw from the more detailed 
image in Apollonius. 

It happens that Jean Lemaire de Belges had introduced into his 
Illustrations, I, xxv, a parallel imitation of the Vergilian passage; and 
it has been pointed out* that Joachim du Bellay used both Lemaire 
and his Latin master as models for a similar picture in the thirteenth 
sonnet of his Amours. The text from the Illustrations describes the 


2“Jean Lemaire, Du Bellay and the Second Georgic,”’ MLN, LI (1936), 453. 
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speed with which Paris Alexandre passes through the stages of his 
wooing: 

Car ainsi comme il advient aucunesfois que les pastoureaux des champs 
par inadvertance ont laissé un charbon de feu entre les seiches fougieres, et 
il survient aucun impetueux vent chaud et meridional, qui allume les festuz 
et fueillettes gisans alentour, tantost la flambe esparse prenant vigueur, sur- 
prent ce qui luy est voisin, et ne cesse de forsener parmi les bruyeres ius jues a 
e quelle ayt tout mis en cendre. 
It is obvious that here Ronsard owes more to the Georgie than to the 
Illustrations, despite his quarryings in the latter for his own Franciade 

though in his term prand vigueur he may be actually reproducing 
Lemaire’s prenant vigueur rather than lighting by pure chance on the 
same dubious translation of Vergil’s robora comprendit. The scenes are 
different in visual imagery: both Ronsard’s and Vergil’s conflagrations 
attack trees, while Lemaire’s is a humble heath-fire. 

Ronsard takes up the picture again in his //ymne de tresillustre 
prince Charles cardinal de Lorraine,‘ composed in late 1558: 

Ainsi qu’on voit souvent 

De petite etincelle A la bandon du vent 

S’elever un grand feu, qu’un pasteur par megarde 

Laisse tomber aux bois, l’etincelle se garde 

Dans l’ecorse d’un arbre, & puis de peu en peu 

Se repaist de soymesme, & nourrist un grand feu: 

Jusqu’au sommet des pins le braisier se va prendre, 

Et avec les ormeaux les chenes vont en cendre: 

Le pasteur estonné, caché soubz un rocher, 

De bien loing voit la flamme & n’en ose approcher [vss. 619 ff.]. 
Here the poet uses the flaming wood to represent the progress of the 
Cardinal’s vertu, as for Du Bellay and Lemaire (to the latter of whom 
Laumonier’s note refers) it signifies the sudden growth of passion, and 
as for Apollonius its eddying smoke offers comparison with the Col- 
chian serpent. But Ronsard has now concentrated his attention on 
the flame to the exclusion of its smoke, and owes only the slightest 
debt to Apollonius. He still follows Vergil rather than Lemaire, and 
even introduces into his scene a variety of trees which none of his 
predecessors has named, along with the figure of the terrified shepherd. 


This rustic, it may be noticed, has no function in the simile as a whole; 





‘ Laumonier text, LX (1937), 63 
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Ronsard seems to be rounding out the picture on its own account 
with vigorous invented detail, or at least detail brought in from else- 
where than the passages cited; and the fact that in his heavily pruned 
edition of 1578 he sacrificed the last four verses may mean that by 
that time he regretted having overmuch amplified on his model. How- 
ever, the shepherd does appear in a similar metaphor which Vergil 
uses in Aeneid x to describe the sweep of allied forces to the help of 
the Arcadian prince Pallas against the Latins:5 


Ac velut, optato ventis aestate coortis, 

dispersa inmittit silvis incendia pastor; 

correptis subito mediis extenditur una 

horrida per latos acies Voleania campos; 

ille sedens victor flammas despectat ovantes. ... 
[vss. 405 ff.] 


Lemaire and Du Bellay show no clear signs of having imitated this 
passage. Ronsard may be indebted to it for the panic-stricken little 
figure of the shepherd, but seems more likely to have found him in 
Aeneid ii. 308, looking on from a crag at the rural fire and flood re- 
called to Aeneas’ mind by the flames of Troy;* he seems hardly re- 
lated to the purposeful incendiary sedens victor in Aeneid iv. 

Some six months later Ronsard came back to the subject of the 
spreading flame in his Chant pastoral 4 Madame Marguerite duchess 
de Savoie,’ where for a moment he imitated Lemaire. The simile, like 
Lemaire’s and Du Bellay’s (and, by the way, like a Pindaric morsel 
which may have inspired Vergil:* “Even as on a mountain the fire 
that had been sped by a single spark layeth low a mighty forest 

5 W. H. Storer (Virgil and Ronsard (Paris: Champion, 1923], pp. 118-19) cites this 
passage as well as that in the Second Georgic but is, of course, concerned only with Ver- 


gilian sources. 

6 This passage and Aen. xii. 521 are not mentioned by Storer, or by W. B. Cornelia, 
The classical sources of nature references in Ronsard’s poetry (‘‘Publications of the Institute 
of French Studies, Inc."’) (Columbia University, n.d.), p. 87. They appear, with references 
to possible sources for Vergil in Iliad xi. 155, xv. 605, xx. 490, in J. Conington’s edition of 
the Opera (London, 1883), III, 273. None of these texts seems likely to have served the 
three modern poets. 


7 Laumonier text, IX (1937), 182. 


8 Third Pythian 36 ff. The citation from the Chant pastoral, with that from the Hymne 
to the Cardinal, is listed in W. B. Cornelia, The classical sources .... (seen. 6 above); he 
refers to the Georgic and to Pindar, but not to Apollonius or to the Aeneid. 
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””), compares love to an uncontrolled blaze; the passion is that 


ascribed to the Duke of Savoy on his seeing Madame Marguerite: 
Et comme un feu qui aus espies se prend, 
Et de petit apres se fait bien grand, 
Et tellement en ondoyant s’allume, 


Que tous les champs d’alentour il consume. ... 
[vss. 157 ff.] 


\ glance at the variants which Ronsard gave the passage in successive 
editions shows that he increased the number of details borrowed from 
Lemaire and the Georgic but slighted Apollonius: the fire now begins 
in the open but is fanned by a wind until it kindles a wood. However, 
the poet fails to attain the vividness of his picture offered in the Hymne 
de Calais et de Zetes. 

The question naturally arises: Did Du Bellay use Ronsard’s work, 
whose composition preceded—in greater part at least—that of the 
Amours? Joachim undoubtedly read the first passage about the burn- 
ing forest in the 1556 edition of the Hymnes, and may well have 
learned of Ronsard’s intention to use the theme again in the Hymne to 
the Cardinal and in the Chant pastoral while these poems were still in 
preparation—for instance, while the two poets were guests of the 
Cardinal at Meudon in late ’58.° But though his attention may have 
been called to the simile by his friend, Du Bellay in Amours xiii ap- 
pears to owe nothing to Ronsard’s versions of it or to the Aeneid; he 
introduces no frightened shepherd, no variety of trees, and no coiling 
smoke. Confining his borrowings to the Georgic and to Lemaire, he 
avoids the reproach (slight as it was in his day among friends) of 
having pillaged a living confrere. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


xii, 52, 68, 76 
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* Laumonier ed., (1934), 
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MILTON’S LATIN POEMS 


G. B. A. FLETCHER 


HE edition of Milton’s Latin poems by W. MacKellar, pub- 
lished in 1930 by the Yale University Press for Cornell Univer- 
sity, is unsatisfactory not only in its text, which must be the 


most inaccurate text of the poems ever produced, but also in its com- 
mentary, which gives a misleading picture of Milton’s indebtedness 
to his predecessors.' It is not claimed that this paper gives all Milton’s 
borrowings not noticed by MacKellar, or that none of the parallels 
can be due to chance; but it will be seen that Milton’s use of other 
writers is considerably greater than has been pointed out by any of 
his editors or critics. 

The poet whose influence is most marked in Milton’s work is Ovid, 
whom he greatly admired and from whom he borrows freely effective 
phrases and turns, sometimes, as most strikingly in Elegia v. 8. or at 
the end of Elegia iii, placing them in a very different context. Virgil’s 
influence is not so strong as Ovid’s, but it is, nonetheless, considerable; 
some fifteen reminiscences of Horace have already been remarked, 
and a very few from six or seven other Latin poets. One clear reminis- 
cence of Catullus, one of Tibullus, and one of Lucan are pointed out 
by MacKellar; none of Lucretius, Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, or Silius 
Italicus. He notes three borrowings from Propertius, one from Persius, 
four or five from Statius, seven from Claudian. 

A careful examination of the Latin poems of Milton will make it 
plain that his knowledge of Latin poetry was both more intimate and 
wider than has been shown. It is obvious that appreciation of the 
poems requires a perception of their original and imitative elements; 


1 The bibliography also is imperfect. It mentions an article in the Fortnightly review 
but does not include A. H. Mabley’s ‘‘Milton’s Latin poems”’ in the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity bulletin, II (1899), 49-72; the anonymous article ‘‘Milton in his Latin poems” in 
the Gentleman's magazine, C (1906), 497-512; or E. K. Rand’s “J and I in Milton’s Latin 
script,"’ in Modern philology, XIX (1921-22), 315-19. Nor is there any reference to the 
translations by C. Symmons and F. Wrangham in the former's life of Milton, which ap- 
peared in successive editions in 1806, 1810, and 1822. 
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and, though a general consideration of the poems must be attempted 
elsewhere, it seems worth while to put together here some of the neces- 
sary material. Realization of the extent and range of Milton’s knowl- 
edge of Latin literature may be of value for the appreciation of other 
works besides his Latin poems. To give the most recent example, in- 
stances of his use of Propertius are not without relevance to F. R. B. 
Godolphin’s ‘Milton, Lycidas and Propertius, Elegies III 7,” in Mod- 
ern language notes, XLIX (1934), 162-66. 
CATULLUS 
Quint. Nov. 25: fluentisonis....ru-  Ixiv. 52: fluentisono. .. . litore 
pibus 


Damon. 95: unanimi.. . . sodales xxx. 1: unanimis 


LUCRETIUS 


El. vii. 97: fumabunt nostris altaria vi. 752: fumant altaria donis 
donis 

Quint. Nov. 184: patuli... . orbis vi. 108: patuli.... mundi 

222: poenas .... acres vi. 72: poenas.... acris 

Natur. 1-2: erroribus acta fatiscit iii. 463-64: auius errat saepe animus 
aula mens 


VIRGIL 


El. i. 42: abrupto .... amore A. iv. 292: rumpi amores 

v. 29: celebremus honores A. xii. 840: celebrabit honores 

33: noctis opacae A. iv. 123: nocte....opaca; viii. 
658; x. 161-62 


120: florea ....rura A. i. 430: florea rura 


121: fronde reuinctus 

vii. 55: fulgore coruscat 

vii. (add.) 1: mente... . laeua 

Pr. Bomb. iii. 7: sistelligeras unquam 
penetraueris arces 

Leonor. i. 4: uox sonat ipsa Deum 

Apolog. 7: spe lusus inani 


Salmas. ii. 7: nomenque et decus 

Quint. Nov. 58: series longissima fra- 
trum 

60: in tenebris uitamque trahentes 


A. iv. 459: fronde reuinctum 

G. iv. 98: fulgore coruscant 

E.i. 16; A. ii. 54: mens... . laeua 

Cul. 42: aetherias iam sol penetrarat 
in arces 

A. i. 328: nee uox hominem sonat 

A. xi. 49: spe .... captus inani 
(Claud. xxi. 345: spe captus inani) 

A. ii. 89: nomenque decusque. 

A. i. 641: series longissima rerum 


A. ii. 92: uitam in tenebris 
trahebam 
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uitreis Asopus in undis A. vii. 759: uitrea .... Fucinus un- 


: figens uestigia 


124: iussa facessere 
212: ambiguas uoces .. . . spargit 


Natur. 58: uasta mole 

Mansus 12: stupefecit carmine 
50: decus et nomen 

93: secura pace quiescam 


Damon, 3: dicite Sicelicum Thame- 
sina per oppida carmen 

42: praesepibus altis 

168: si uita supersit 

193: pectusque ignobile uulgi 

Rous. 78: tutela .... solers 


da 

. Vi. 159: uestigia figit (Claud. xvii. 
324: figat uestigia; xxvi. 170: 
uestigia fixit) 

. iv. 295: iussa facessunt 


A. ii. 98-99: spargere uoces .... am- 


biguas 
. lii. 656: uasta.... mole 


7. viii. 3: stupefactae carmine ° 
4. ii. 89: nomenque decusque 


i. 249: placida compostus pace 
quiescit 

ii. 176: Ascraeumque cano Ro- 
mana per oppida carmen 


4. vii. 275: praesepibus altis 
. iii. 10: modo uita supersit 


. i. 149: ignobile uulgus 


. iv. 327: custodia sollers 


HORACE 


El. iii. 25: nigris ... . siluis Odes i. 21. 7-8: nigris .... siluis 


(Sen. H.F. 836: nigra... . silua) 


29: acuisse sagittas Odes ii. 8. 15: acuens sagittas 
vii. 40: Herculeaeque manus Odes ii. 12. 6: Herculea manu 
Praesul. 53: formidolosi Scorpionis Odes ii. 17. 17-18: Scorpios . . . . for- 


midolosus 


Salsil. 25-26: siue tu magis Paean li- Sat. ii. 6. 20: seu Iane libentius audis 


benter audis 


Damon. 103: si fors . . . . obiecit Sat. i. 1. 2: seu fors obiecerit 
204: pluuium.... arcum A.P. 18: pluuius arcus 


TIBULLUS 


El. iti, 21-22: quercus miretur lapsus i. 
praetereuntis aquae 

v. 62: Idaeam.... Opim i. 

95: suos suspirat amores 4 


vi. 62: sobria .... pocula.... bibat 


1, 27-28: sub umbra arboris ad ri- 
uos praetereuntis aquae 

4. 68: Idaeae .... Opis 

6. 35: absentes alios suspirat amo- 
res; iii. 11. 11: alios iam nunc sus- 
pirat amores 

6. 27-28: bibebam sobria 
pocula (Stat. S. v. 1. 121: sobria 
pocula tradit) 
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PROPERTIUS 


El. i. 6: fidele caput 
32: detonat inculto barbara uerba 


foro 
v. 67: faciles ... . amores 
89-90: mulcebit .... aura per hu- 


mentes corpora fusa rosas 


ii. 1. 36: fidele caput 
iv. 1. 134: insano uerba tonare foro 


i. 13. 22: facili... . amore 


iv. 7. 60: mulcet ....aura.... ro- 


sas 


vii. 24: Thiodamantaeus .... Hylas_ i. 20.6: Theodamantaeo .... Hylae 
OVID 
El. i. 2: nuntia charta Ex. P.iv. 11. 9: nuntia.... epistula 


44: funereo.... torre 

92: paucaque in alternos uerba co- 
acta modos 

iii. 3: subiit funestae cladis imago 


15: delicui fletu 

32: occiduis ... . aquis 

68: talia contingant somnia saepe 
mihi! 


iv. 27: Philyreius heros 

45: caelesti .... rore 

56: Icaris 

59: noxamque fatetur 

69: scripsisse tibi fuit impetus illi 


82: superas .. . . domos 

103: piscosaeque . . . . Gergessae 

v. 8: poscit opus 

79: cliuoso .... Olympo 

80: praecipitaris aquas 

89-90: mulcebit .... 
mentes corpora fusa rosas 


aura per hu- 


108: puniceum... . crocum 
125: Maenalius Pan 
128: trepidos .... pedes 


vi. 21: racemiferumque Lyaeum 
44: festa chorea 
64: rigidi mores 


M. viii. 512: funereum torrem 

T. iii. 7. 10: aptaque in alternos co- 
gere uerba pedes (u. 1. modos) 

T.i. 3. 1: subit illius tristissima noc- 
tis imago 

M. vii. 380-81: flendo delicuit 

F. i. 314; T. iv. 3. 4: occiduas.... 
aquas 

Compare the similar ending of A. i. 5: 
proueniant medii sic mihi saepe 
dies 

M. ii. 676: Philyreius heros 

F. i. 312: caelesti rore 

Ibis 391: Icaridos 

Ex. P. ii. 9. 72: noxa fatenda 

H. iv. 38: est mihi per saeuas impe- 
tus ire feras 

M. iv. 735-26: superas . . . . domos 

M. x. 531: piscosamque Cnidon 

A. iii. 7. 68: opus exposcunt 

F. iii. 415: cliuosum . . . . Olympum 

M. iv. 92: praecipitatur aquis 

M. xi. 624-25: corpora .... mulces 


F. v. 318: punicei .. . . croci 

F. iv. 650: Maenalio ... . deo 

M. iv. 100: trepido pede (u. |. timido) 
M. xv. 413: racemifero .. . . Baccho 
M. viii. 582, 746: festas ... 
R.A. 762: rigidos mores 


. choreas 
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72: uexit per freta longa 


vii. 38: necis author 
91: infeliciter arsit 
Quint. Nov. 11: funera moesta 


33-34: uenerantem numina.... 
Dei 

35: luridum .... sulphur 

53: Mauortigenae ... . Quirini 


54: reddiderant dubiam... . cre- 
puscula lucem 

62: fremitusque canentum 

73: hirsutis capillis 

98: cui reserata patet conuexi ianua 
caeli 


135: maesta.... funera 

136: montana cacumina 

221: crudelibus obstitit ausis 
226: nulla dies ... . celebratior 


Praesul. 11: ferreis .. . . sororibus 


Natur. 5: incisas leges adamante pe- 
renni 


8: suleantibus .. . . rugis 
28: dabit ... . sibila 
67: flamma.... ultima 


Idea 31: priscumque Belon 

Ad pat. 33: suauiloquo sociarites car- 
mina plectro 

58: sonos numeros componis ad ap- 
tos 


60: Arionii . . . . nominis haeres 


66: 


diuiduumque deum... . tene- 


mus 
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F. iii. 868: uehit per freta longa; v. 
660; H. vii. 46; M. vii. 67; viii. 
142: per freta longa; H. xvi. 22: 


longa .... per freta 
M. viii. 449: auctor necis 
R.A. 13: feliciter ardet 
F. vi. 660: maestis . . . . funeribus 


M. vi. 44: uenerantur numina (sc. 
Palladis) 

M. xiv. 791: lurida .. . . sulphura 

F. i. 199: Martigenam... . Quiri- 
num 

M. xi. 596: dubiaeque crepuscula 
lucis 


T. iv. 2. 53: fremituque canentum 


H. ix. 63: hirsutos .. . . capillos 
F. ii. 455-56: reserata....ianua 
.... patet; M. i. 26: conuexi 
.. caeli 


F. vi. 660: maestis .... funeribus 
M. i. 310: montana cacumina 

H. xiv. 49: crudelibus obstitit ausis 
M. vii. 430-31: nullus ... . celebra- 


tior.... dies 
M.xv.781: ferrea ....decreta soro- 
rum 


M. xv. 813-14: incisa adamante pe- 
renni fata 

M. iii. 276: sulcauitque cutem rugis 

M. iv. 494: sibila dant; xv. 684: de- 
dit .... sibila 

F. iv. 856: ultima... . flamma 

M. iv. 213: prisco.... Belo 

M. xi. 5: percussis sociantem carmi- 
na neruis 

T.iv. 10. 25: carmen numeros uenie- 
bat ad aptos 

F. ii. 93: nomen Arionium; M, vi. 
239: auiti nominis heres; xv. 819: 
nominis heres 

A. ii. 10. 10: diuiduumque tenent 
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79: Romuleae .. . . facundia linguae 


Salsil. 33: atros .... lucos 

Mansus 45: Graiae de more puellae 
57: Pheretiadae 

Damon. 33: fidem coluisse piumque 
91: solantia uerba 

103-4: adunco ... . rostro 

152: artesque medentum 

175: flaua comas 

180: lenta ... . cortice 
208: dexter ades 

Rous. 69: prece sollicitatus 


Ex P. i. 2. 69: Romanae facundia 
.... linguae; ii. 3. 75: Latiae fa- 
cundia linguae 

F. iii. 801: lucis .. . . atris 

M. ii. 711: castae de more puellae 

A.A. iii. 19: Pheretiadae 

M. i. 90: fidem rectumque colebat 

M. xi. 685 solantia . .. . uerba 

M. viii. 147, 371: rostro . . . . adunco 

M. xv. 629: artes... . medentum 

M. vi. 118; ix. 307 (Auson. Bissula 
26): flaua comas 

M. ix. 353: lentus . . . . cortex 

F.i. 67: dexter ades 

M. ix. 683: sollicitat precibus 


SENECA 


El. i. 52: uirgineos . .. . choros 
60: fallax ..../ Amor 


v.11: concitaque arcano .. . . pecto- 
ra motu 

Damon. 17: immensum... . dolo- 
rem 


H.O. 593 uirgineos .... choros (Luc. 
ix. 362: uirgineusque chorus) 

Phaedr. 634: fallax Amor (Tib. i. 9. 
83: fallaci ... . amore) 

H.F. 1095: mens uesano concita mo- 
tu 

Phoen. 352: immensus dolor 


PERSIUS 


Salmas. I. 1-8: modeled on Persius’ 
choliambi 8-14 

Ad pat. 70: certaque condendi fulget 
spes aurea nummi 


Choliambi 12: spes refulserit nummi 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 103. 5: refulsit certa 
spes liberorum parentibus) 


LUCAN 


Quint. Nov. 45: piceis liquido natat 
aere pennis 


Ad pat. 24: carmine.... retegunt 
arcana futuri 

Mansus 95-96: in aethera .... quo 
labor....uehunt atque ignea 
uirtus 


v. 554: ardea sublimis pinnae con- 
fisa natanti (where, however, 
Housman takes ‘natanti’ as ‘aqua- 
tili,) and says “perridicule.... 
editores ‘uolanti’ interpretantur”) 

v. 137-38: farique sat est arcana fu- 
turi carmina 

ix. 7-9: quos ignea uirtus .. . . pati- 
entes aetheri imi fecit 
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VALERIUS FLACCUS 


El. i. 51: blandas spirantia sidera 
flammas 


iv. 101: horrisono .. . . flagello 

Idea 11: Palladis .... innubae 

Ad pat. 99: Hyperionios currus 

Damon. 46-47: longam fallere noctem 
dulcibus alloquiis 


vi. 465: blanda ad spiramina formae 
(Stat. Th. iv. 96: blanda ad spira- 
mina Solis) 

vii. 149: horrisoni. .. . flagelli. 

i. 87: innuba Pallas 

ii. 34-35: Hyperionius . . . . currus 

i. 251: dulcibus adloquiis ... . edu- 
cite noctem 


STATIUS 


El. v. 68: flamina uerna 

vii. 73: protinus ... . subierunt cor- 
da furores 

89: forsitan et duro non est adaman- 
te creata 

Pr. Bomb. i. 5: atria caeli 

Praesul. 60: lacteas .... plagas 


Natur. 1-2: fatiscit .... mens 
Mansus 44: festo.... cantu 
76: seruans .... frontis honores 


Th. iii. 671-72: uerna.... flamina 

Th. i. 125-26 protinus .... animos 
subiit furor 

S.i. 2.69: duro nec enim ex adaman- 
te creati 

Th. i. 197: atria caeli 

S. i. 2. 51 (Auson. Pasch. 7): plaga 
lactea 

Th. iv. 187: mens... . fatiscit 

S. ii. 7. 88: festis cantibus 

S. i. 2. 113: frontis honores; Th. ix. 


SILIUS ITALICUS 


El. i. 78: turba ministra 


vi. 33-34: fusumque per intima 
Phoebum corda 

Leonor. iii. 2: 
Acheloiados 

Quint. Nov. 29: furiali . . 

150: sanguine .. . . stagnat 

168: uanaque.... ridet conamina 


Parthenopes.... 


. . bello 


surgit odoratis .... ab 


Natur. 45: 
Indis 


xi. 274-75: non una ministri turba 
gregis 

xiii. 319-20: subit intima corda.... 
deus 


xii. 34: Parthenope.... / Acheloias 


viii. 409: furialia bella 

xii. 43-44: stagnantia ... . sanguine 

xii. 405: risit....uani conamina 
coepti 

xvii. 647: 
ab Indis 


odoratis descendens . . 


CLAUDIAN 


Quint. Nov. 148: exanguis ... . Hor- 
ror 
Natur. 36: perpetuum iussit seruare 


tenorem 


v. 130: exanguis .... horror 


i. 17: continuum simili seruantia lege 
tenorem 
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40: fulmineum rutilat cristata cas- 
side 

Idea 9: aequaeuus polo 

Ad pat. 34: geminique poli conuexa 

84: barbaricos .... tumultus 


vii. 194: fulminea ... . in casside 


xxvi. 54: aequaeua polo 
xv. 2: alterius conuexa poli 
xix. 53: barbarico.... tumultu 


MISCELLANEOUS 


El. iii. 23: liquido . . . . caelo 


El. iv. 50: uerba uerecundo sis me- 
mor ore loqui 
118: aere.... uacuo 


v. 21: grande sonat 


38: excubias agitant 

58: pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa si- 
nus 

Quint. Nov. 99: fastus .. 

Natur. 67-68: flamma.... 
plexa polos et uasti culmina caeli 

Ad pat. 4: audacibus alis 


. . procaces 
circum- 


42: immensa uorago 
Damon. 17: exonerare dolorem 
Rous. 70: alta nomina 

Kina’s CoLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


Besides Ovid M. i. 23, see Germ. 603 
and Stat. Th. iv. 7 

Mart. viii. 1. 2: disce uerecundo sanc- 
tius ore loqui 

Hor. Odes i. 3. 34: uacuum... . ae- 
ra; Stat. Th. x. 861: uacuoque sub 
aere 

Besides Juv. vi. 517, see Ovid H. xv. 
30: grandius .. . . sonet 

Apul. M. ix. 3: excubias agitauerunt 

Buchanan Maiae cal. 96: omniferos 
pandens copia larga sinus 

Pliny N.H. ix. 119: procaci fastu 

Manil. i. 149-50: ignis .. . . summa 
....complexus ... . culmina caeli 

Ovid H. xviii. 49; Sil. xii. 103: auda- 
ces.... alas 

Cie. In Verr. ii. 3.9.23: immensa ali- 
qua uorago 

Petron. 132: dolorem meum.... 
exoneraui 

Juv. viii. 131-32: alta .... nomina 
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NOTES ON THE TECHNIQUE OF MILTON’S 
LATIN ELEGIES 


F. R. B. GODOLPHIN 


N THE last few years Milton’s Latin poems have been receiving 
some of the attention they merit. They have been re-edited, 
translated, and explained.! Yet certain aspects of the elegies have 

been ignored, in particular Milton’s control of the poetic devices of 
Latin elegy. The older commentators? cite freely the phrases borrowed 
and adapted from the Roman elegists, especially Ovid, but no one has 
studied Milton’s embellishment of his verse in relation to the devices 
used by Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. I therefore offer some ob- 
servations which may throw light on the technique and poetic disci- 
pline which lie beneath Milton’s English verse as well as his Latin 
poems. The statistical material which shows the extent of this sort of 
influence is, of course, useful only to direct attention to features of the 
verse which must be felt in the medium to be appreciated. 

Milton’s own statement is the basis for concluding that any re- 
semblances between the form of his elegies and the form of Roman 
elegy are the result of deliberate imitation. For in the Apology for 
Smectymnuus he says, “‘others were the smooth elegiac poets.... 
whom for the pleasing sound of their numerous writing which in 
imitation I found most easy... . .’” 

In the case of the Roman elegiac poets Eichner developed the 
thesis* that the elegiac distich falls naturally into a fourfold division, 


1 The following editions and translations may be noted: W. MacKellar, The Latin 
poems of John Milton (New Haven, 1930), introduction, translation, and commentary; 
The poetical works of John Milton, ed. Beeching (Oxford, New York, 1935), includes the 
translation of William Cowper; Milton's Lament for Damon and his other Latin poems, 
trans. Walter Skeat (Oxford, London, 1935). 

2 E.g., The poetical works of John Milton, ed. Todd (London, 1809), Vol. VII. In this 
issue of MP these parallels have been greatly added to by G. B. A. Fletcher, ‘‘Milton’s 
Latin poems.”’ 

3 Quoted in Hanford, A Milton handbook (New York, 1929), p. 274. 

4 Bemerkungen tiber den metrischen und rythmischen Bau, sowie tiber den Gebrauch 
der Homoeoteleuta in den Distichen des Catull, Tibull, Properz, und Ovid (Gnesen, 1875). 
This statement is adapted from B. O. Foster, ‘‘On certain euphonic embellishments in the 
verse of Propertius,’’ 74PA, XL (1909), 31-62. I am indebted to this article for many of 
the topics and statistics on Propertius which follow. 
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and that homoeoteleuton in the case of any two or more members 
may be used to emphasize the structure in a way roughly analogous 
to that of modern rhyme.’ In spite of the disagreement of some 
scholars,’ Eichner’s view, reinforced by Foster’s evidence, may be 
said to hold the field. The following couplet’ will illustrate the most 
usual type in both hexameter and pentameter: 


Nec Pompeianas Tarpéia Musa columnas 
Iactet et Ausonizs plena theatra stolis. 


The nature of the pentameter, which is divided into two parts by its 
structure, 4 UU /4 vu /4/4vU/LuL/4, easily enables the poet 
to obtain the effect of Leonine rhyme by the placing of adjective and 
substantive, though it is significant that the effect is often gained by 
the placing of words not in agreement.® In the hexameter, however, 
there is no such inevitable position. It is clear that such a position was 
created at the penthemimeral caesura from the fact that Propertius and 
Ovid, who use the hexameter rhyme frequently,’ write more than nine- 
ty per cent of their hexameters with this caesura, although Tibullus, 
who does not use the rhyme so frequently, has constructed only eighty 
per cent of his lines in this way. Milton has followed Propertius and 
Ovid in this respect since ninety-two per cent of his hexameters have 


this form.'° 
Another manifestation of the use of the penthemimeral caesura 


may be noted in the following lines: 


Attulerat primam lux tibi Maie diem: 
At mihi adhuc refugam quaerebant lumina noctem™ 


5 I follow Foster, in the use of this term instead of the more cumbersome, and more 
accurate, homoeoteleuton. Genuine syllabic rhyme does occur in 13 cases among the 
various types of rhyme in Milton's elegies. 

*E.g., Rasi, De elegiae Latinae compositione (Patavii, 1894), p. 145. 

7 El. I, 69-70. All citations are from the Oxford text with the substitution of I for J 
following E. K. Rand, ‘‘J and I in Milton’s Latin script,"”” MP, XIX (1922), 315-19. 

8 There are sixteen cases of rhyme with non-agreement in Milton, 9 in the hexameter, 7 
in the pentameter. 

It should be noted that in the classical period outside the elegy rhymed lines in the 
hexameter are infrequent. Foster (pp. 41-42) gives the following figures based on 1000 
verses in each author: Lucretius, 3.7 per cent; Horace, 5.8 per cent; Vergil, 6.2 per cent. 

10 One danger inherent in the practically universal use of the penthemimeral caesura 
is that of monotony. Propertius and Ovid seem to have used rhyme at the hepthemimera! 
caesura to vary the effect and Milton has followed their practice. This rhyme occurs in 
5 per cent of Tibullus’ hexameters but in 9 per cent of the hexameters of Propertius, Ovid, 
and Milton. 


u Zl, VII, 14-15. 
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These lines also provide an example of end rhyme so that the whole 
rhyme scheme is in the form abab. The final syllable of the hexameter 
does not receive the ictus” of course, but the following lines,'* with 
their unusual placing of adjective and noun, will show, I think, that 
the effect of end-rhyme was deliberate: 
Nunc etiam solitas circum Iovis atria toto 
Excubias agitant sydera rara polo. 

The universal practice of the elegists was to allow no substitution 
of spondees for dactyls in the second hemistich of the pentameter, 
and the consequent need for short vowels led to the use of a noun and 
epithet in this position, each usually ending in short a. This device 
was further emphasized by bracketing these words with words which 
rhyme, as in the following example: 

Endymioneae turba ministra deae.'4 
The relation between the technique of Milton and the Roman 


elegists® in the use of the above-mentioned devices may be shown very 
clearly by the statistical analysis of the following table: 











oo : 
Tiegh | Pept | Or, | atten 

PEL eee rT eee 400 353 387 326 
Rhymed hexameters per cent 

(Penthemimeral caesura only) . 8 25 15 23 
Rhymed ~~ re per cent... 22 29 20 28 
Total per cent. 15 27 18 25 
Bracketed rhy mes in ‘Pentameter 

per cent. sapacareersts sip ls Gist 6 + 7 12 
Mid-rhyme per cent. pais 6 12 6 10 
End-rhyme per cent. memeas 3 9 3 7 

















These figures are based on the first book only in the case of the 
Roman poets in order to provide a comparable body of text in 
each case, but the stylistic peculiarities of the Romans, with one or 


12 The quantitative nature of Latin verse must be remembered in this connection. I 
have counted as rhymes only cases where the vowel quantity is the same. 

13 El, V, 37-38. 

14 El. I, 78. 

16 Tibullus, Carmina, ed. Postgate (2d ed.; Oxford, 1924); Propertius, Elegiae, ed. 
Hosius (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1922); Ovid, ed. Ehwald (Leipzig, 1903), Vol. I. 

16The actual number of occurrences in Milton is as follows: rhymed hexameters 
(penthemimeral only), 74; Rhymed pentameters, 90; bracketed rhymes in pentameter, 38; 
mid-rhymes, 31; end-rhymes, 22. 
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two notable exceptions, remain practically constant when both books 
of Tibullus, the four books of Propertius and all of the Amores are 
taken into account. These tests, then, serve to indicate distinctions 
in the style of the Romans. Propertius uses rhyme more than Ovid, 
but it should be noted that both of them keep a closer balance be- 
tween the hexameter and pentameter in this respect than Tibullus, 
whe is fond of rhyme in the pentameter but apparently indifferent to 
it in the hexameter. Milton is clearly following the practice’’ of 
Propertius and Ovid, and it is significant of his taste in the embellish- 
ment of his verse that he is much closer to Propertius than Ovid." 
The one apparent exception, the use of bracketed rhyme in the pen- 
tameter, is the more striking because in this respect the first book does 
not accurately represent the practice of Propertius. His use of this 
device rises steadily throughout his work, reaching sixteen per cent in 
Book IV, with the average for the four books standing at eight per 
cent.!* 

Another stylistic device of the Romans which Milton has utilized 
is the placing of a perfect infinitive next to the last word in the line 
even when the present infinitive would be more natural. This is most 
common in the pentameter but is also found in the hexameter, as in 
the following example: 


Nobileque in pectus certas acuisse sagittas, 
Semideamque animam sede fugasse sua??® 


This device is particularly characteristic of Tibullus who uses it thirty- 
seven times in the pentameter and five times in successive lines as 
here. Milton has twelve examples in the pentameter and two in suc- 
cessive lines where Propertius and Ovid each have nine examples in 
the pentameter and one of repetition in the following line. In the use 
of this device Milton is substantially in accord with the practice of 
Propertius and Ovid. 

The importance of these devices may be illustrated most clearly 


17 Milton admits three monosyllabic endings in the hexameter, a feature very rare in 
Tibullus and Ovid but not infrequent in Propertius. 

18 In this connection it is worth noticing that Buchanan, the most highly regarded of 
the Renaissance elegists, rhymes 30 per cent of his pentameters and 17 per cent of his 
hexameters. Though fond of the device, he does not observe the balance between the two 
that Milton does. 

1* Foster, p. 36. 20 El. III, 29-30. 
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by the citation of several passages in which Milton has carried the 
effect through several lines. Lines 22-24 of the first elegy show the use 
of the same rhyme: 


Ille Tomitano flebilis exul agro; 
Non tunc Ionio quicquam cessisset Homero 
Neve foret victo laus tibi prima Maro. 


Milton uses the same rhyme throughout a couplet four times; Proper- 
tius has nine examples in the first book, but Ovid provides only six 
examples in the whole of the Amores. 

Elegy VII, 25-26, provides an example of the rhyme-scheme abba, 
reinforced by the use of anaphora: 

Addideratque iras, sed et has decuisse putares, 
Addideratque truces, nec sine felle minas. 

The second elegy, lines 19-24, will provide an example of the cumu- 
lative effect of the use of one device which cannot be demonstrated 
statistically: 

Quin illos rapias qui pondus inutile terrae, 
Turba quidem est telis ista petenda tus. 
Vestibus hunc igitur pullis Academia luge, 
Et madeant lachrymis nigra feretra tuis. 
Fundat et ipsa modos querebunda Elegeia tristes 
Personet et totis naenia moesta scholis. 


Both Propertius and Ovid were much given to the trick of echoing 
a phrase or half-line, and we find in Milton certain interesting uses 
of this device. In Elegy V, 6-7, we find the echo in the next couplet: 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest? 
Munere veris adest, iterumque vigescit ab illo 
and at line 13 the more usual form: 
Delius ipse venit, video Peneide lauro 
Implicitos crines, Delius ipse venit. 
In lines 132-33 of the same elegy Milton has made his most ambitious 
attempt to obtain sound effect by repetition: 
Et sua quisque sibi numina lucus habet. 
Et sua quisque diu sibi numina lucus habeto. 
The pentameter here seems to have been rewritten in the hexameter 
in the same playful spirit that is so characteristic of Ovid and shows 
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clearly that Milton’s interest in the manipulation of the form is 
dominant. The most striking example of wit in Milton’s Latin poetry 
occurs in line 122 of the same elegy: 

Semicaperque Deus, semideusque caper. 


Todd noted that the turn of the whole line is from Ovid Ars. Am. II. 
” Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem, 

and that the expression “semicaperque deus” is from the Fast: LV. 
752. No one, however, seems to have noticed what is to my mind the 
important point here. Seneca,” in a passage that Milton must have 
known, tells us that Ovid was once asked by friends to cancel three 
verses from his poems and agreed to do so with the proviso that he be 
permitted to name three verses which were not to be disturbed; this 
line is one of the three named by both parties. Milton, then, has de- 
liberately reproduced the effect of the verse which most clearly showed 
Ovid’s delight in his faults, for as Seneca remarks, “non ignorabat 
vitia sua, sed amabat.” 

Another illustration of Milton’s manipulation of sound effects bor- 
rowed from the Romans is Elegy V, 41: 

Forte aliquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor. 
MacKellar noted that the tag is from Aeneid II. 308: 

accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor, 

but he failed to note that the poetic color is determined by the placing 
of “recubans,”’ with its association of Ecologues I. 1: 

Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. 
The importance of the word order may be shown by the very different 
effect of the image if “‘scopuli” and “recubans”’ are transposed: 

Forte aliquis recubans scopuli de vertice pastor. 

Other features of Milton’s technique might be studied with profit, 
but the purpose of this paper will be served if it succeeds in calling 
attention to Milton’s control of the sound effects of Latin elegiac verse 
and his mastery, not only of Ovid’s usage, but also of the devices 
used by Tibullus and Propertius. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


21 Controversiae ii. 4. 2. 
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ELIZABETHAN POETRY “IMPROVED” 
EARL R. WASSERMAN 


LTHOUGH much scholarship has dealt with Restoration and 
eighteenth-century adaptations and editions of Elizabethan 
plays, no study has been made of the texts of Elizabethan non- 

dramatic poetry similarly “improved” during the same period. Four 
of the editions of this poetry reveal especially extensive alterations: 
the 1656 and 1711 Drummond of Hawthornden, the 1749 Fairfax, and 
the 1783 Giles and Phineas Fletcher; and the same general treatment 
is evident, though to a lesser extent, in other reprints such as the 
1690(?) and 1757 publications of Drayton’s Heroical epistles. These 
may be few in number, but, together with later reissues of the modern- 
ized text of Drummond,! they make up a large portion of the minor 
Elizabethan poetry reprinted before the nineteenth century. The si- 
lently made and textually unwarranted emendations in these editions 
affect such matters as clarity, decorum, diction, syntax, and meter, 
and not, as did the dramatic adaptations, the basic design; the 
changes, nevertheless, are sufficiently numerous and inclusive to help 
clarify neo-classic editorial methods and poetic ideals.? 

The modernization of texts is not, of course, a practice limited to 
the neo-classicists. In Tottell’s Miscellany the poems were altered to 
reduce the lines as much as possible to five iambic feet; and even so 
well-informed a student of the Elizabethans as Thomas Warton sug- 
gested changes Spenser might have made to improve the regularity of 


1 The text of the 1711 edition of Drummond is followed in the 1790 and 1791 edition, 
in Anderson's British poets (1793), and in Chalmers’ English poets (1810); Phillips’ 1656 
text is followed in Southey’s British poets (1831). The two ‘‘improvements”’ of the poetry 
may account for Drummond's eighteenth-century reputation, which was greater than 
that of most of the other Elizabethans. Philip Neve, for example, using Phillips’ text— 
and introducing into it a few further ‘‘improvements’’—praised the poet very highly: 
“His thoughts are often, nay generally, bold and highly poetical; he follows nature; and 
his verses are delicately harmonious’’ (Cursory remarks on some of the ancient English 
poets (London, 1789], p. 47). 

2 The general outlines of the neo-classic objectives are, of course, sufficiently marked, 
but the details offered here will, it is hoped, add to the fund of specific illustrations that 
have been drawn from eighteenth-century translations, editions of the dramatists, and 
modernized versions of the earlier poems and plays. 
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his meter, adding, “But these corrections are made by the critic, upon 
a supposition that his author must have infallibly written what was 
best.”’? Before the nineteenth century, scholarship had not yet made 
original texts inviolable, and the editors were therefore free to square 
the works with the tastes of the contemporary reader. Despite their 
general lack of acquaintance with the minor Elizabethans, the neo- 
classicists did occasionally find in the earlier works plots and senti- 
ments that pleased them; but to the artistic expression of them they 
usually objected. Typical of their attitude is the criticism that the 
thought in a passage from Drayton’s Barons wars “‘is truly noble; and, 
if it had been retouched and brightened by Dryden or Pope, would 
have been fresh in the memory of everyone.’’* Moreover, the popular 
ignorance of Elizabethan idiom and the premium placed by the neo- 
classicists upon modernity prompted the editors to introduce revisions 
for the practical purpose of making the works understandable and 
acceptable to the reading public. 

Precisely what the neo-classicists disliked in Elizabethan poetry is 
made clear in the preface to John Oldmixon’s “‘versification” of Dray- 
ton’s Heroical epistles. Though he was obviously pleased with Dray- 
ton’s matter, Oldmixon found that the ‘Language is now obsolete, his 
Verses rude and unharmonious, his Thoughts often poor and vulgar, 
affected and unnatural.’’® On the other hand, he claims approval for 
his redaction: “If Passion and Nature are the distinguishing Charac- 
ter of such Epistles, if the Sentiment shou’d be gallant and tender, the 
Language easie and musical, and nothing to appear fore’d and af- 
fected.’”® Oldmixon strikes at the very heart of the differences; it is on 
these same bases that the editors of the poetic texts made their altera- 
tions: (1) diction and grammar are modernized; (2) meter and syntax 
are regularized; (3) both “‘vulgar” and “affected” diction and senti- 
ments are leveled to a dignified plane. 

Modernizations of grammar and idiom and the limiting of diction to 

3 Observations on the Fairy Queen (London, 1807), II, 165. 

‘T. H. W., “Michael Drayton defended,” Gentleman's magazine, LVII (1786), 1059. 

5 Amores Britannici (London, 1703), sig. As’. 

* Jbid., sig. Asy. For a few similar criticisms of Elizabethan poetry, see Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, De re poetica (London, 1694), p. 245; Sir Richard Blackmore, Essays (Lon- 
don, 1717), II, 263-67; Dryden, Essays, ed. Ker, I, 163 ff., II, 9-11, 14; Pope, Preface to 


the Jliad, in Durham’s Critical essays of the eighteenth century, p. 347; Spence’s Anecdotes, 
p. 131. 
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the already crystallizing standard vocabulary account for the majority 
of revisions that Edward Phillips introduced into his 1656 edition of 
William Drummond’s poems.’ ‘“Endwellers’ and ‘empampred,”’ 
Drummond’s coinages, become “inhabitants” and ‘enammell’d”’; 
“wights” becomes “men”; “more sweeter songs,” ‘‘thou sweeter 
songs’; and “nor do not wound,” “nor do thou wound.’’® But the de- 
sire for smoothness, which characterizes the neo-classicists, is already 
evident in the revisions; Phillips makes constant efforts to justify his 
praise of Drummond’s “smooth and streaming veine.’”’ Common 
words and words of highly poetic suggestiveness are often leveled so 
that they may not be individually obtrusive; and meter is occasionally 
regularized. But perhaps the most striking evidence of the desire for 
smoothness is the transposition of words for the purpose of introducing 
syntactical smoothness into Drummond’s highly involved sentence 
structure. For example, “now I find for mortals what is best” be- 
comes “‘.... what is for mortals best”’; “‘nor gold, nor gems her can 
restore,” “. .. . can her restore’; “‘to die me did deny,” “. . . . did me 
deny”’; ‘Which he than man more harmless found and mild,” “Which 
he more harmless found than man, and mild”’; and ‘‘Rock is my bed,” 
“My bed’s a rock.’’® 

One would expect Phillips to seek smoothness by regularizing meter, 
but, curiously, he made very few alterations for this purpose. Al- 
though we find a few such changes as “Those pearls, those rubies, 
which did kindle desire” to “. . . . which enflam’d desire,””!® apparent- 
ly the editor had not yet felt the effect of the growing desire for 
rhythmical precision. Indeed, to secure logical word-order he was fre- 
quently willing to upset the regular iambic beat; for example, “But 
sith thou mine art (Napkin) do not grieve” becomes ‘“‘But since thou 
art mine, O do not grieve,’”’ and “I countries chang’d, new pleasures 
out to find” becomes “I changed countries new delights to find.’”™ 


7 In the first 101 pages of Phillips’ edition there are more than 400 divergences from the 
1614(?) text. In the analysis of the 1656 and 1711 editions I have not made use of the 
variants Mr. L. E. Kastner (Poetical works of William Drummond (Manchester, 1913]) 
lists for the poems not printed before 1656 or 1711, because there is great probability that 
the editors worked from manuscripts other than those now available. All references are 
to Mr. Kastner's edition. 

8 **Poems,’’ I, sextain i, 37; son. Iv, 5; ‘‘Poems,’’ IT, song ii, 229; ‘‘Teares,’’ 175; ‘‘Madri- 
gals,”’ xliii, 5. 

***Poems,"’ II, son. iv, 12; son. ix, 12; song ii, 13; ‘‘Flowres of Sion,"’ xi, 4; xii, 8. 


" II, son. ii, 6. 11 “‘Poems,”’ II, son. xi, 9; ‘‘Flowres of Sion,”’ xiii, 1. 





10 ** Poems, 
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Phillips makes a rather decided effort to raise Drummond’s occa- 
sionally pedestrian and colloquial style to a dignified and elegant, but 
unostentatious, poetic level. For this purpose he sometimes rewrites 
monosyllabic lines such as. “Because Earth can not one like her thee 
show,” which becomes “Because Earth cannot such another show’ :” 
and sometimes he removes the weak expletive: “the quiet caves do 
wound” is changed to “the quiet caverns wound.”!* Similarly, col- 
loquial, common, and vulgar words are dignified: ‘“see’’ becomes 
“view,” “mark,” and “observe’’; “chase,” “seek’’; “pens,” “quills”; 
“a shut-up-place,” “a fair arbor”; “wrapt them,” “‘incircle” ; birds no 
longer “sobb’d forth,” but “sigh’d forth’; tears do not “sowre” 
streams, but “salt’”’ them; cheeks are not “blubbred” with tears, but 
“‘bedewed.’’!4 

Less frequently is Phillips required to smooth the line by taming and 
generalizing unusual words and words employed in an unusual sense. 
We find, nevertheless, the line ‘“SSo many leaves not prostrate lie,” 
where “‘prostrate”’ is individually noticeable, changed to “nor levell’d 
lie so many leaves’; “rent mind” becomes “torn mind’’; “ambling 
floods,” “rolling floods’’; “love’s quite quench ’t forth,” “‘love’s quite 
extinct”; and “freight our breasts with sighs,” “fill our breasts with 
sighs.” For the same reason the editor removed the few traces of 
verbal play: “fair fairness” is replaced by “great fairness,’ and “this 
small-Small call’d life,’ by “this small trifle, life.’”® 

Phillips, however, was by no means consistent in his work and 
seems to have made alterations in accordance with his taste rather 
than from any preconceived poetic tenets. There is no indication that 
he felt strongly about anything but the smoothness of syntax—cer- 
tainly curious in one who was Milton’s nephew and pupil. But Drum- 
mond’s poetry was to receive further filing and polishing. Bishop Sage 
and Thomas Ruddiman, who edited the 1711 Edinburgh publication, 

12 Poems,”’ II, song i, 72. Sir Thomas Blount particularly opposed the monosyllabic 


character of much of the early poetry and praised Waller for introducing more poly- 
syllables and consequently ‘‘smoother measures’’ (De re poetica, p. 245). 


99 66 


13 “*Poems,"’ I, song i, 21. 

14 “*Poems,”’ II, song ii, 159, 160, 163; ‘‘Madrigals,"’ ix, 7; ‘‘Poems,’’ I, song i, 51, 99; 
son. xxv, 14; xlv, 14; ‘‘Poems,”’ II, son. i, 9. 

15 “*Poems,”’ I, sextain i, 2, 5; ‘‘Poems,”’ II, son. ii, 5; ‘‘Urania,’’ vi, 4; ‘‘Forth feast- 
ing,’’ 77 
16 **Poems,’’ I, sextain i, 3; ‘‘Teares,’’ son. 5. 
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depended almost solely upon the last previous edition, Phillips’. Into 
this, however, they introduced further alterations, few in number and 
similar to those Phillips had made, but clearly the result of a definite 
theory of poetry. 

Most of the changes modernize the diction and rectify the gram- 
mar, but many seek to bring the word-order within the logical bounds 
of prose syntax by simple transposition. ‘This all’”’ becomes “‘all this’; 
“that in it did excell,” “that did in it... .’’; “which I here pour,” 
“which here I....”; and “thou shower mayst,” “thou mayst 
show’r.’!”7 But, unlike Phillips, the editors never sacrifice meter for 
word-order. Indeed, there are as many revisions for metrical regu- 
larity as for syntax. For example, Phillips had changed “The silver 
floods in pearly channels flow” to “....in smooth channels flow,” 
but thereby had made the line unmetrical; Sage and Ruddiman kept 
his alteration without reference to the earlier texts, but regularized the 
meter by replacing “floods” with “rivers.’’!* ‘Sweet hermitress she did 
all alone repair” becomes “. . . . did alone repair”’; ‘“Dost return, sweet 
youth?” “Turn thou, sweet youth?”’; and “Expelled last, here I have 
fled to thee,” ““Expell’d at last... .. 19 But in spite of their revisions 
the editors felt a need for apology: ‘“The long Alternate Metre makes 
them [the poems] not so agreeable to the Taste of the present Age; yet 
his Numbers were according to the Fashion of the Times, tho’ now not 
so very modish.”” Very few changes do the editors make to level the 
style to that accepted for poetry, but those few are indicative of how 
carefully the neo-classicists avoided the vulgar, the common, and the 
obtrusive. ‘“Twins” (in the sense of “eyes’’) therefore becomes “‘suns”’; 
“to gird thy temples,” ‘‘to wreath ....”; and “a babish grace,” “an 
infant grace.’’?° 

Particularly revealing is the editorial attitude of Sage and Ruddi- 
man. Though their alterations cannot possibly be explained as con- 
jectural emendations, they professed to have sought textual accuracy. 
And though they claimed to have based their text on the 1616 Poems 
and 1630 Flowers of Sion—an acceptable though not entirely trust- 


17 “*Poems,”’ I, son. ii, 13; II, song i, 86, 128; song ii, 39; ‘‘Flowres of Sion,’’ hymn v’ 
184; vi, 24. 
18 ““Poems,”’ I, son. xvii, 3. 
19 *Poems,”’ I, son. xlvi, 2; II, son. ix, 5; ‘‘Flowres of Sion,”’ vii, 120. 
20 ““Madrigals,”’ xix, 6; ‘‘Flowres of Sion,"’ i, 15; ibid., hymn v, 82. 
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worthy editorial policy—they obviously used the last, 1656, edition, 
as was the customary eighteenth-century practice. Yet Sage wrote in 
his preface, ““‘We have endeavoured to do all things with the utmost 
Care and Accuracy,” and expressed his obligation to Ruddiman, “who 
with great Diligence and Exactness has Revised and Corrected the 
whole Work.” It is clear, then, that the eighteenth-century editors 
felt justified in laying claims to exactness although they might intro- 
duce whatever corrections they thought the barbarity of the Eliza- 
bethans necessitated. 

So numerous are the unwarranted alterations in the 1749 edition of 
Fairfax’s Tasso and the 1783 edition of Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s victory 
and triumph and Phineas Fletcher’s Purple island that from them 
could be compiled a comprehensive handbook of neo-classic poetic 
practices. In the Fairfax alone, there are approximately one thousand 
significant changes without textual authority and a great many minor 
alterations; in the much briefer poems by the Fletchers there is a 
similar number. 

The reputation of Fairfax’s translation was established for the early 
Augustans by the high praise it received from Waller and Dryden; but 
as the century continued, praise became less enthusiastic and more 
infrequent, until the poem was to be quoted by Dr. Johnson as an ex- 
ample of the impoverished and barbarous state of our early versifica- 
tion. Consequently the editor must have felt the necessity of revision 
to attract the public. The change in pronunciation that many words 
had undergone since the writing of the translation explains most of the 
alterations for metrical regularity, which the unknown editor of the 
1749 publication carries out with consistency.” Thus, “He taught 
them laws, statutes, and customs new”’ is changed to “. . . . statutes, 
laws, and customs new’’; and “So that each hour seemed five years 
long,” to “....each tardy hour..... 22 Others result from Fairfax’ 
typically Elizabethan lack of interest in highly polished versification, 
for many of his lines are irregular or include inversions even in the 
original pronunciation, and in others the sense-accent does not cor- 
respond to the metrical accent. Therefore, the editor alters “And in 


1 It was to this editor that William Collins’ lost poem, ‘An epistle to the editor of 
Fairfax his translation of Tasso,’’ was dedicated; see A. D. McKillop, ‘‘A lost poem by 
Collins,’’ TLS, December 6, 1928, p. 965. 

2], ix, 7; VIII, x, 7. 
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each drop bathed a grace unseen” to “.... then bath’d... .”; “And 
there she stood all the long day to spy” to “. . . . she stood the live- 
long day... .”; “Of arms, of nations, and of high heav’n broken” to 
“ .,.and high heaven... .’’; and “The cross, the eagle white, the 
lily of gold” to “The cross, white eagle, lily fair of gold.’’*> But more 
is revealed by these changes than the consistent desire for metrical 
precision. Occasionally Fairfax sought to achieve dramatic effects by 
varying the meter of the line; but all these the editor regularized and 
tamed, for the age demanded that all effects be secured within the 
regular metrical pattern. For example, in the dramatically effective 
line ‘And make the seas—land if we passage need,’’ not only the inver- 
sion of meter but also the obviously theatrical effect must have of- 
fended the eighteenth-century sense of dignified propriety. This is 
regularized but enervated as “And seas make land, if we a passage 
need.”’ Likewise, “The king replied—Though thy force and might’”’ 
becomes “. .. . reply’d; Although 

The editor obviously did not consider the translation exceptionable 
because it contained the bombast, the fustian for which Chapman’s 
translation of Homer was often attacked, for the alterations to deflate 
“affected and unnatural” expressions are few. These few, it is notice- 
able, are generally made by substituting abstract and general terms 
for specific ones: ‘“‘murd’ring knife” yields to “fatal knife’’; “blood- 
guilty” to “ignoble’”’; “his marble heart” to ‘“The Soldan’s heart” ; and 
“Put forth the thousand eyes of blindfold night’’ to “Obscur’d the 
thousand eyes of sable night.”> On the other hand, the editor clearly 
felt that the style of the translation often lacks the dignity required of 
an epic, for practically all the changes in diction, except those for 
modernization and correction of grammar, are designed to elevate the 
colloquial and common words and expressions. The word “dear,” a 
favorite with Fairfax, is especially offensive to the editor, and he there- 


23 IV, Ixxv, 8; VI, lxii, 5; VIII, Ixvi, 6; XVII, liv, 6. 


24 II, Ixxxv, 8; VI, xiv, 1. For other illustrations of metrical corrections, see I, xxxvi, 
6; xli, 3; xlvi, 4, 8; lix, 3; II, x, 7; xxxvi, 6; III, xix, 5; IV, li, 1; lxiv, 3; lxxi, 6; xciii, 
7; xciv, 3; xcvi, 1; V, xxv, 4; xlv, 5; xlvi, 3; Ivii, 3; VI, lvii, 2; lxii, 5; lxiii, 2; cxi, 1; VII, 
li, 3; xi, 4; xxix, 2; exvii, 4; VIII, liii, 6; lxix, 4; lxxii, 3; LX, xxxi, 3; xliii, 3; xciii, 4; X, 
xlv, 8; XI, ii, 1; xxxiii, 8; xxxiv, 8; lxviii, 4; XII, xliii, 6; xlvi, 1; lxi, 2; xc, 4; XIII, lxxii, 
1; XIV, xxxviii, 2; lxiv, 8; XV, xxxv, 3; xxxviii, 1; XVII, xii, 3; xiv, 2; xvii, 5; lxxv, 8; 
Ixxvii, 1; cliv, 3; XVIII, xxxv, 8; xxxvi, 2; li, 1; XX, vii, 6; xxviii, 8; xlix, 1; lxxxviii, 6. 


2% IV, li, 8; XII, Ixxv, 8; LX, lxxxvi, 5; XII, Iviii, 4. 
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fore alters ““Christ’s dear mother” to ‘Jesus’ mother’’; ““My dear” to 
“Fair Niece’; and the adjective becomes “lov’d,” “fair,” ‘sad,” 
“fervent,” “brave,” “just,” and “‘blest.’’* “While” also proves insuf- 
ficiently poetic and becomes everywhere “‘whilst.’’ Indeed, any expres- 
sion or thought of too-great simplicity, or, to use Oldmixon’s language, 
that is “poor and vulgar,” is subject to revision. ““T’undo,” for illus- 
tration, lacks the dignity of “to ope’’; “which heav’n shed on the 
thirsty land” of ‘““Heav’n had delug’d”’; “‘us’d to lie” of “ate did lie’’; 
“Became her prey, as erst you heard it told” of “Became the captive 
of this virgin bold’; “hot as fire” of “wrath and fire”; ‘Land, sea, 
spring, fountain’”’ of “Land, ocean, fountain”; and “His men-at-arms 
did back his bands”’ of “. . . . sustain’d the bands.’’?? Moreover, Fair- 
fax often incorporated homely saws in his verse, and these especially 
troubled the editor, who took pains to remove them, generally by sub- 
stituting the abstract for the specific. ‘“‘Doubtless the County thought 
his bread well baken” is made proper as “thought his chance well 
taken”; ‘Thought now her field lay waste, her hedge lay down” as 
“Now lost her courage, for her hope was gone”’; “A staff to beat that 
dog he long had sought” as “For long the faithful to molest he 
sought’’; and “For steed ence stolen, we shut the door too late” as 
“For fatal error we repent too late.’’* Similarly, the realistic but vul- 
gar language of the Elizabethans was considered too petty for the sub- 
ject: “ditch” becomes “‘rampier’’; “Part of the broth and of the scum 
it cast,” “. . . . foaming liquor forth it cast”; “The leach prepar’d his 
cloths and cleansing gear,” ‘“Erotimus prepar’d his cleansing gear”; 
“tap of life,” “tide of life’; “He catcheth in his lap,” “The soldier 
catcheth”’; “his sweaty hands,” “his parched hands”; and “he thrust 
his leg straight out to him that cure it must,’”’ “His wound committed 
to Erotimus’ care.’’® Even the very effective prettiness of many of 
Fairfax’s lines the editor considered beneath the austere dignity and 
pomp of an epic; they might be acceptable in a lyric, but not in the 


2 II, v, 4; IV, xxiv, 1; VI, lxxxiv, 2; VII, xvii, 1; VII, xx, 6; VII, lxxix, 1; VII, xcii, 4; 
IX, Iviii, 6; XII, xcii, 4. 

27 TI, xc, 8; XIII, Ixxvii, 2; II, viii, 3; V, Ixvi, 4; XVII, liii, 3; XIV, ix, 8; XI, xxxii, 1. 

28 'V, Ixxiii, 5; XX, exvi, 8; II, xi, 6; II, lxxvii, 8. 

29 XI, xliii, 1; VIII, lxxiv, 4; XI, lxxi, 3; XII, xxxiii, 2; XIII, lxxvii, 4; XIII, Ixxvii, 6; 
XI, lxix, 7-8. 
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most serious of all poetic genres. ‘Sung lullaby, to bring the world to 
rest,” which beautifully ends Book II, is made decorous but heavy as 
“Sooth’d mortal cares, and lull’d the world to rest’’; “And tear the 
twinkling stars from trembling sky” as “‘As they would storm the 
regions of the sky”; and ‘when heav’n’s small candles next shall 
shine,” as “when palid Cynthia next shall shine.’’*° 

Other characteristics of Fairfax’s translation that the editor con- 
sidered too vulgar for poetry are monosyllabic lines and verbal play. 
Because of its many monosyllables, for example, the line ““To Soliman, 
that fought close by his side” is changed to “. . . . close fighting by his 
side”; “The Christian bands this while came to the place” to “.... 
approach the place’; and ‘Near Ascalon go to the salt sea side’’ to 
‘“... approach the salt seaside.’”’*! Plays on words, so dear to the 
Elizabethan poets, are invariably removed: “His conquest gotten all 
forgotten pass” becomes ‘“‘His former conquests... .’”’; ‘““The day to 
end with endless plaint she driv’d’”’ becomes “‘. . . . ceaseless plaints 
....’;and “But fled, and dead for dread fell on the grass,” “But fled, 
and conquer’d fell upon the grass.’’” 

Most of the changes in word-order are syntactical; that is, they are 
introduced to clarify the relationship of the words. The confusing line 
“Their wars the hermit and their battles told” consequently is clarified 
as “Their battles and their wars the hermit told”; “His mother’s 
heritage was this and right” as ““This was his mother’s heritage and 
right”; and “To Antioch what if forthwith you went” as ““What if to 
Antioch forthwith you went.”** Similar changes are designed to gain 
smoothness by making the word-order closer to that of prose: ‘Yet 
enter’d pity” becomes ‘‘Yet pity enter’d”’; “But if to honors due raise 

30 TT, xcvi, 8; IV, iv, 8; IX, x, 5. 

a XI, xii, 8; XII, xlvii, 1; XIV, xxx, 5. 

#2 XIII, lxii, 5; V, lx, 3; XV, xlix, 7. For other illustrations of verbal changes for greater 
dignity, see I, liii, 2; lx, 7; II, vi, 1; x, 3; xiv, 6; xxxi, 8; xxxiv, 3; III, lxxiii, 8; IV, viii, 8; 
V, xxiv, 7; xxxi, 5; xxxii, 3; xl, 4; lxiv, 1; lxxiii, 5; lxiii, 1; VI, xxxvii, 2; xlviii, 6; xlviii, 7: 
lviii, 1; Ixiii, 6; Ixxvi, 5; VII, xxi, 4; xxv, 8; lxxiv, 7; lxxxi, 4; Ixxxv, 4; lxxxvi, 3; VIII, 
Xxxviii, 1; xxxix, 4; xlix, 6; lxii, 5; Ixxiv, 1; lxxxi, 4; Ixxxi, 7; LX, xl, 4; lix, 3; lxxvi, 6; xcii, 3; 
X, xi, 6; xxvii, 2; xxxviii, 2; xxl, 8; XI, vii, 3; xvii, 1; xxi, 1; xxxii, 7; xlv, 4; XII, iii, 7; 
Xxxv, 4; xliii, 1; xlvii, 1; lviii, 4; lxi, 4; xcii, 7; ciii, 2; XIII, xlv, 3; lxxii, 1; XIV, xxvi, 8; 
Ixvi, 8; lxviii, 7; Ixxvi, 4; lxxvii, 4; XV, ii, 8; ix, 6; XVI, lxiii, 5; lxx, 8; lxxi, 3; XVII, 
xxxvi, 7; xli, 5; Ixxxv, 5; Ixxxvi, 2; XVIII, xlii, 2; lvi, 4; lxix, 7; X-X, v, 6; xxi, 1; xliii, 1-2; 
lv, 8; lii, 2; cxxii, 7. 


33 XVII, Ixvi, 8; I, xlii, 1; V, xlix, 5. 
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me you would,” “. .. . you raise me would”; “Within their rests put 
were their lances long,” “.... were put... .”’; ““Now was it dark,” 


“Now it was dark”; and “punish them would,” “them would pun- 
ish.’’** But it is interesting that although the editor wants the ease and 
flow of logical word-order as befitting the polish required of poetry, 
he does not want so much ease that the line becomes conversational; 
his subject is an epic and therefore necessitates a tone decidedly above 
that of prose. Consequently, he often inverts the normal word-order 
for greater dignity. The complete simplicity of the line ‘The angry 
pagan said—I have not spilt’’ does not befit the pomp of the scene and 
therefore becomes “I, said the angry pagan, have not spilt’’; “‘And 
took his life with it,” ‘‘And with it took his life’’; “But thou who hast 
part of thy race to run,” “....who part hast... .”; ‘““When she 
came home,’’ “When home she came”’; “I am one of those twain,” 
“oneaml....’’; and “The other was shot through,” “Shot was the 
other through.’’*> More indicative is the line “Yourself so still you 
bear, and long have borne,”’ which could easily have been smoothed 
and yet kept metrical as ““You bear yourself so still’; the editor, how- 
ever, chose to alter it to “So still yourself you bear.’’** 

Although the unwarranted alterations in the 1783 edition of Giles 
Fletcher’s Christ’s victory and triumph and Phineas Fletcher’s Purple 
island are extremely numerous—approximately one of every four lines 
is significantly ‘“improved’’—very few changes are made for syntacti- 
cal smoothing; but the word-order of the Fletchers is far less tortuous 
than that of Drummond and Fairfax. Likewise, few are made for 
metrical regularity, most of these being necessitated by change in 
pronunciation. One aspect of the metrical revisions, however, is sig- 
nificant. As consistently as possible, the unknown editor removes the 
feminine ending that occurs in many of Phineas Fletcher’s lines, gen- 

% XVI, li, 3; V, xiv, 5; VII, ev, 4; VII, exxiii, 3; VIII, Ivi, 8. 

38 VII, Ixxxvi, 1; VII, lxxii, 6; VIII, xlv, 1; XVI, lxvii, 1; XII, lxi, 3; XI, xliii, 4. 

% XII, xiii, 6. For other changes of word-order, see I, xlvi, 4; xlviii, 6; II, xxv, 5; 
Ixxxvii, 8; V, xxxi, 5; VI, iv, 3; xliii, 3; VII, xxii, 2; lxvii, 7; lxxiv, 7; lxxvi, 6; Ixxvii, 8; 
Ixxxvii, 8; cix, 3; VIII, i, 6; Ixvi, 7; Ixxv, 5; LX, xiii, 8; xxxix, 1; 1, 7; lxi, 4; Ixxxviii, 4; 


xciii, 4; X, xiii, 2; xiii, 7; xx, 5; xxviii, 7; xxxvii, 8; xlii, 1; xlv, 6; Ixxviii, 1-2; XI, i, 2; 


vi, 8; vii, 7; ix, 1; xv, 5; xxxix, 5; xlix, 6; Ixx, 6; Ixxv, 5; Ixxxiv, 8; XII, xi, 8; xii, 6; xxxiv, 
4; xxxvi, 4; xli, 8; lxiii, 6; lxxviii, 2; lxxxi, 1; XIII, Ilxvi, 8; xviii, 2; XIV, xix, 7; xxiii, 7; 
xxxviii, 6; lv, 6; XV, vii, 3; vii, 8; li, 7; lxi, 4; XVI, xxii, 2; xxiv, 3; li, 3; lvi, 8; XVII, ix, 
8; xxxix, 8; lxxxvi, 1; lxxxix, 3; XVIII, iv, 4; xli, 4; lviii, 7; lxv, 7; lxx, 5; lxxii, 8; XX, 
exiii, 8. 
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erally by changing the participle to the present tense: e.g., “with her a 
troop of mournful grooms abiding’’ is changed to “‘. . . . abide.’’*” 

The great majority of alterations are for the purpose of removing 
thoughts and language that are “poor and vulgar, affected and un- 
natural.” The editor apparently felt that the poets often flew to the 
two extremes and seldom followed the via media. First of all, the 
Fletchers, like most Elizabethans, often employed very frank lan- 
guage, and Phineas’ subject was particularly conducive to such ex- 
pressions. “Stinking fox,’’ “quite soused lay in grapy blood,” ‘“‘Belch- 
ings, oft-sops, large spits point the long tale he told,” and “‘spu’d-out 
puddles” would obviously offend the eighteenth century in any poem 
except perhaps a satire; these expressions are therefore made decent as 
“crafty fox,” “quite plunged ....,” “Belchings, and frequent sips, 
mark the long tale he told,” and ‘loathed puddles.’’** Other expres- 
sions, while not indecent, draw upon vulgar words and ideas for their 
vigor and therefore lack the propriety of poetic diction: “suck out,” 
“walls of mud,” “‘creeping Muse,” “shove boldly in,” “shovesit lower,” 
“saue’d with the salt of hell,” and ‘‘the boiling ray.”” These are made 
less vivid as ‘‘draw out,” “walls of earth,” “lowly Muse,” “push boldly 
in,” “moves it low’r,” “‘Season’d with salt of hell,” and “the scorching 
ray.’’8® Still other expressions are too close to the simplicity of col- 
loquial prose: ‘“‘whose death,” “how dare you,” “much more orna- 
ment,” “to his eye,” “‘so some say,” “unlocked the gate,” and “but 
see.’’ These are then dignified and made elegant as ‘‘whose end,” “how 
durst thou,” “greater ornament,” “to th’Se’optric Ball,” “some af- 
firm,’ “unbarr’d the gates,” and “but lo!’”’4° Another phase of this 
vulgarity of style is the frequent conceits and plays on words. “Nearly 
near,’ for example, becomes ‘very near’’; ‘“Till endless grief did end 
her,” ‘For grief did surely end her”; “flaming in icy fires,” “burning in 
quenchless fires’’; ‘‘golden marigolds,” ‘‘splendid marigolds” ; “Whom 
we with knees and hearts low bent adore,” “Whom we with hearts, 
and knees low bent, adore.” 


9 66 


” 66 


99 66 


99 66 


27 [X, xxix, 1. For convenience of reference, all illustrations are drawn from Phineas 
Fletcher's Purple island; the same kind of alterations may, however, be found in Giles’s 
poem. 

38 VI, xi, 4; VII, Ixxii, 5; VII, Ixxiii, 7; VII, Ixxvi, 2. 

39 TTI, xiii, 5; III, xxi, 7; V, ii, 3; V, xxxvi, 6; V, xxvi, 3; VII, Ixxxiv, 4; IX, l, 6. 

40 TIT, xxx, 7; V, ii, 4; V, ix, 4; V, xxxvi, 2; V, liv, 5; VI, i, 1; XII, lxxxviii, 3. 

“J, xxxviii, 1; III, xxxi, 7; XII, lxv, 7; XI, i, 2; VI, lxxiii, 2. 
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But to write at the other extreme and produce fustian and exalted 
nonsense is an equally grievous fault, and consequently the editor, 
more than his predecessors, makes many corrections to reduce the 
extravagant language and ideas. Like many changes listed in the pre- 
vious paragraph, these reductions are effected by the substitution of 
abstract and general terms for the vigorous and colorful concrete and 
specific terms: “ashy ghost’”’ becomes “frightful ghost” ; “Much as an 
one-ey’d room, hung all with night,” “Like to a chamber darken’d as 
with night”; “full-ripe vice,” “rampant vice”; “sugred strains,” 
“sweetest strains” ; “white-headed caring,” “uneasy care.’’* Other re- 
strainings of the poetic steed are the result of a desire for logic, which 
the Fletchers often destroy by linking vastly dissimilar ideas or by 
pushing a thought to an illogical extreme. Thus, “Straight flock a 
shoal of nymphs” is replaced by “Straight crowd a throng of nymphs” ; 
“Tn verse uncomb’d”’ by “In verse uncouth”’; “thick sobs and burning 
prayers” by “loud sobs, incessant cries’’; “speedy haste” by “utmost 
haste”; “Ixion’s turning wheel unmov’d stood still” by “.... at 
length stood still’; and ‘Fire to their flames” by “Augments their 
flames.’’*% 

A discussion of eighteenth-century editorial methods is clearly be- 
yond the bounds of this paper, but the evidence from the modernized 
poetical texts does throw some further light on the subject, which has 
hitherto been illustrated solely from the editions of dramas. All five of 
the editors discussed here modernized extensively, and the correction 
of grammar and meter was but a small part of their work. Yet only the 
words “Corrected and revised” on the title-page of the 1783 edition of 
the Fletchers reveal that the text is not the original; in the others there 
is no such confession. But we have no cause to accuse these men of 
literary dishonesty ; certainly Bishop Sage and Thomas Ruddiman had 
scholastically honorable reputations. Nor can we dismiss the editors 
as totally ignorant of Elizabethan diction and grammar, for those who 
brought out the Fairfax and the Fletchers display an understanding 


42 III, xix, 4; V, xxxvi, 1; VI, xii, 6; VI, xix, 1; VI, xxxiv, 4. 


43 JIT, ii, 5; III, iii, 4; XII, xliv, 2; V, xxxv, 7; V, lxiv, 6; X, xxvi, 4. In addition to the 
kinds of alterations indicated above, many entire stanzas are omitted from the edition 
for the same purposes: from the Purple island, V, xxi; VII, xxxii; VIII, xlv; from Christ's 
victory and triumph, I, xxiv, xxx, xxxi, xxxviii, xliv, xlvii; II, ii, vi, x, xxxii, xlvii, xviii; 
III, xii, xlvii; IV, iii, xi, xii, xxi—xxvi. 
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remarkable for that time. The redactors, then, clearly felt it within 
their rights to introduce whatever alterations were necessary for the 


contemporary acceptance of the poems; they were critics first, and 
editors only secondarily. Yet, modern commentators on Pope persist 
in considering his edition of Shakespeare from the point of view of 
modern Shakespearean scholarship. True, Pope’s preface announces 
ambitious and excellent principles, which he had learned from the 
recent editions of the classics, but Pope’s interest—like that of the 
editors of the “improved” Elizabethan poems—was in his audience 
rather than in the problem of Shakespeare’s probable text. D. Nichol 
Smith, for example, writes that Pope “altered words that he thought 
were wrong. He was not a master of Elizabethan English, and he did 
not know that the double comparative and superlative were not er- 
rors.’’*4 This statement implies that had Pope known more, he would 
have edited otherwise. Professor Smith’s statement is not necessarily 
wrong, but it is irrelevant; the evidence from the texts considered here 
indicates that the modernization of meter, diction, and grammar was 
merely an accepted phase of eighteenth-century editing. Possibly had 
Shakespeare’s plays been less familiar to the public, Pope might have 
been tempted to make revisions as extensive as those considered in this 
paper. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


44D. N. Smith, Shakespeare in the eighteenth century (Oxford, 1928), p. 35. See also 
T. R. Lounsbury, The text of Shakespeare (New York, 1906), chaps. v and vi. Pope's 
latest biographer, Professor George Sherburn, writes, ‘‘Pope’s performance is excusable 
only on the grounds of incompetence’”’ (The early career of Alerander Pope (Oxford, 1934], 
p. 237). Yet a letter that Professor Sherburn publishes indicates Pope’s probable atti- 
tude toward editing: ‘‘You [Tonson] are so perfectly in ye right in your Correction of 
Containing to Consisting of [in the title of the Shakespeare edition], that I think when 
I print any thing of my own I must get y" to do for me, what you make me do for Shake- 
spear, and Correct in my behalf’’ (ibid., p. 311). 














SUR UNE ‘SOURCE, DE RIMBAUD 
RENE ETIEMBLE 


ANS une plaquette, intitulée Rimbaud a Douai et a Charleville, 
M. Georges Izambard suggére une «source» possible de la 
Chanson de la plus haute tour.1 Pendant une promenade aux 
environs du Chateau de Wagnonville, en compagnie de son professeur, 
Rimbaud fredonnait le refrain que voici: 
Avéne, avéne, 
Que le beau temps t’améne. ... 
Ce serait, d’aprés M. Izambard, l’origine de la Chanson. Plus tard, a 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, feuilletant «des recueils divers de chansons 
de terroir», celui-ci «tomba sur les deux vers». «L’auteur les donnait 
comme provenant d’une trés ancienne ronde, et s’en tenait 1a. 
J’en copiai 4 tout hasard la musique. ... Je l’ai perdue.»? D’aprés 
le souvenir, toutefois, que lui laissait la mélopée de Rimbaud, M. 
Izambard avait reconstitué la musique: 


' 
A-ve-ne A - ve-ne Que le _ beau temps t’a- me - 


Assonance et rythme coincident avec le refrain tel qu’il se trouve dans 


la Saison: 
Quw’il vienne, qu’il vienne, 
Le temps dont on s’éprenne. 


Est-ce bien 1a, se demande M. Izambard, le refrain connu de Rimbaud, 
«celui qu’il chantonnait prés du Chateau de Wagnonville? J’incline 


1 Notons deux erreurs: (a) M. Izambard suppose que Rimbaud chérissait plus que 
d'autres cette chanson, puisqu’il lui a fait place 4 deux reprises dans son csuvre (Illumina- 
ions et Saison). En fait, Rimbaud reproduit dans la Saison des poémes qu’il dénonce 
omme signes de sa «folie». (b) M. Izambard assure (p. 95) que le refrain «qu'il vienne» 
pst celui de la version insérée dans les Illuminations. Lapsus, 6videmment: ce texte est 
elui de la Saison (cf. 6d. du Mercure, p. 289, et Francois Ruchon, Jean Arthur Rimbaud, 
p. 356). 


2? Izambard, p. 93. 


Mopern PuHILo.ocy, May, 1940] 
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a le croire. Connaissait-il aussi les autres vers de la ronde, avec la 





mélodie au complet? C’est assez problable.»* Il ajoute: «Si cette 






mélodie nous était connue dans son entier ... et si elle s’adaptait aux 
strophes de Rimbaud, je crois que la preuve serait faite, et nous 
serions fondés A joindre cet air 4 la chanson. ... Qui nous apportera 








cette preuve?»* 
J’ai cherché la Chanson de l’Aveine.’ Les conclusions qu’on en peut 
tirer sont différentes de celles que présupposait M. Izambard. Voici, 


en effet, le texte et la musique du refrain: 


4. , — 4 + 
ad ee eee so 
——— SS SS ee 


A- vein’ A-vein' A- vei - ne que le beau temps t’a- me - ne A- 


























Si l’assonance et le rythme du second vers coincident, cette fois 
encore, avec le texte de Rimbaud, le rythme du premier vers est 
différent: sept syllabes accentuées dans la chanson populaire; six, au 
plus, dans celle de Rimbaud.* Quant aux couplets, ils ne «s’adaptent» 


pas (pour reprendre le mot de M. Izambard). 









Chanson de I’ Aveine Chanson de la plus haute tour (Saison) 









Voulez savoir comment, comment J’ai tant fait patience 
On séme I|’aveine? Qu’a jamais j’oublie. 
Mon pére la semait ainsi: Craintes et souffrances 
Puis se reposait 4 demi, Aux cieux sont parties. 
Frappe du pied, puis de la main, Et la soif malsaine 

Un petit tour pour son voisin. Obscurcit mes veines. 






Considérant le seul texte de la Saison en Enfer, il serait possible 

d’en induire que le nombre des vers est identique dans les couplets des 
P deux chansons et que Rimbaud gardait en sa mémoire les rimes du 
chant populaire. (J’oublie, parties dans le premier couplet, répon- 









3 Ibid., p. 94. A priori, rien ne justifie ce «problable». Combien de chansons popu- 
laires dont nous ne connaissons que des bribes, des vers, deux ou trois mots? Combien peu 
que nous sachions entiéres. 









4 Ibid. 
5 Voyez Chansons populaires des provinces de France, notices par Champfleury, ac- 
compagnement de piano par J. B. Wekerlin (Paris: Garnier fréres, 1860), III, Chansons de 
l'Ile de France, p. 197 sqq., «La Chanson de l'’Aveine.» 









* Encore est-il 6vident que Rimbaud emploie le métre de 5 syllabes. 
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draient ainsi, demi; malsaine, veines & main, voisin. Prairie et fleurie, 


dans le second couplet, correspondraient encore A demi, ainsi(? 


Mais pour le reste! 
Telle la prairie 

A l’oubli livrée 
Grandie et fleurie 
D’encens et d’ivraies, 
Au bourdon farouche 
De cent sales mouches. 


Du rythme, le poéte n’aurait rien retenu (vers uniforme de cing syl- 


labes). 
Enfin, si nous comparons la Chanson de l’Aveine avec la version 


primitive du poéme, celle que donnent les Illuminations, nous con- 
statons que celle-ci comporte six strophes de quatre pentasyllabes, 
suivies d’une sorte de refrain—variable—de deux vers: 
Oisive jeunesse 
A tout asservie 
Par délicatesse 
J’ai perdu ma vie. 
Ah! que le temps vienne 
Ou les cceurs s’éprennent! 
Je me suis dit: Laisse 
Et qu’on ne te voie. 
Et sans la promesse 
De plus hautes joies 
Que rien ne t’arréte, 
Auguste retraite. 


etc. ... 


De sorte que le quatriéme refrain 

Et la soif malsaine 

Obscurcit mes veines 
s'il peut étre considéré comme un écho de celui des strophes—ou 
couplets—1 et 6, refrain que suggéra probablement la rengaine popu- 
laire (améne, aveine), peut aussi, avec non moins de vraisemblance, 
étre tenu pour fortuit, de méme que 


(le) bourdon farouche 
De cent sales mouches 
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ne saurait étre sans ridicule extrait de la chanson populaire. Si done 
Rimbaud a connu les couplets de cette chanson, ni le sens de la 
Chanson de la plus haute tour, ni le rythme, ni les rimes, ne s’inspirent 
du modéle présumé! 

Faut-il done parler de «source»? I] semble préférable d’employer 
le mot, plus exact, parce que plus vague, de «prétexte.»’ «La vieillerie 
poétique», écrit Rimbaud dans la Saison, «avait une bonne part dans 
mon alchimie du verbe.»* Rimbaud transmute si savamment les 
textes qui, parfois, lui servent de points de départ, qu’a vouloir les 
identifier, trés souvent on s’expose au contre-sens. Lorsqu’on a cru 
découvrir que le «prétexte» de Michel et Christine est un vaudeville 
de Scribe et Dupin, il faut surtout se garder de vouloir retrouver, dans 
|’ Illumination, tel ou tel détail de la piéce.* Lorsqu’on admet que les 
Voyelles ont pour «prétexte» un abécédaire illustré, il faut surtout se 
garder de commenter le poéme en supposant que chaque mot cache 
une allusion 4 des lettres coloriées.!° 

Rimbaud a parlé de son «bondissement par les choses inouies». 
Pour le bondissement de Rimbaud, le prétexte littéraire a la méme 
importance que, pour le sauteur, l’appel: ni plus, ni moins. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


7 Cette remarque s’entend de Rimbaud maitre de sa technique: a partir de mai-—juin 
1871. Auparavant, il imite ou plagie. 

8 « Délires II», 6d. du Mercure, p. 288. 

* Etiemble et Yassu Gauclére, «A propos de Michel et Christine», Les Cahiers du sud 
(décembre 1936), pp. 927-31. 

1° Etiemble et Yassu Gauclére, Rimbaud (Paris: nrf, 1936), p. 124 sqq. Les articles de 
MM. Sausy (Nouvelles littéraires, 2 septembre 1933) et Henri Héraut (Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1* octobre 1934) donnent une idée des absurdités auxquelles aboutit—quand 
il s'agit de Voyelles—la logique des «sourciers». 











VICTORIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1939 


HIS bibliography has been prepared by a committee of the 
Victorian Literature Group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America: William D. Templeman, chairman (and editor 


of the bibliography), University of Illinois; Charles Frederick Har- 
rold, Michigan State Normal College; Frederic E. Faverty, North- 
western University; and Samuel P. Chew, University of Wisconsin, 
assisted by Leslie Rutledge. The editor wishes to express thanks to 
Carl J. Weber, Colby College, for his annual and voluntary aid with 
the Hardy items. This bibliography attempts to list the noteworthy 
publications of 1939 (including reviews of earlier items) which have a 
bearing on English literature of the Victorian period. Unless other- 


wise stated, the date of publication is 1939. Reference to a page in the 


given, although not all that are possible. 
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bibliography for 1938, in Modern philology, May, 1939, is made by 
the following form: See VB 1938, 423. Some cross-references are 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


= Anglia 


[MopERN PaILotocy, May, 1940] 


American historical review 
American literature 

Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen 

Bull. of bibliog. and dra- 
matic index 

Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Bull. of the Institute of his- 
torical research 

College English 
Contemporary review 
Catholic world 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
English historical review 
Journal of English literary 
history 

Englische Studien 

English studies (Amster- 
dam) 


EtA 
FR 
GLL 
GRM 
HTB 
HV 


HZ 
JEGP 


JMH 
JPE 
LgrP 


LL 
LM 


= Etudes anglaises 


il 


Fortnightly review 

German life and letters 
Germanisch-romanische 
Monatsschrift 

New York Herald-Tribune 
books 

Historische Vierteljahrs- 
schrift 

Historische Zeitschrift 
Journal of English and 
Germanic philology 
Journal of modern history 
Journal of philosophy 
Journal of political economy 
Iiteraturblatt fiir germa- 
nische und romanische Phi- 
lologie 

Life and letters today 
London mercury and book- 
man 
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LQHR- = London quarterly and Hol- RES = Review of English studies 
born review ResP = Research and progress 

LZD = Literarisches Zentralblatt RF = Revue de France 
fiir Deutschland RH = Revue historique 

MF = Mercure de France RM = Revue de métaphysique et de 

MLN = Modern language notes morale 

MLR = Modern language review RLC = Revue de littérature com- 

MP = Modern philology parée 

N = Nation RP = Revue de Paris 

NC = Nineteenthcenturyandafter RPh = Revue de philosophie 

Neo = Neophilologus RoR = Romanic review 

NEQ = New England quarterly S = Spectator 

NeuP = Neuphilologische Monats- SAQ = South Atlantic quarterly 
schrift SeR = Sewanee review 

New R = New republic SM = Scientific monthly 

Nrf = Nouvelle revue francaise SP = Studies in philology 

NS = New statesman and nation SR = Saturday review 

NYTBR = New York Times book re- SRL = Saturday review of literature 
view TLS = (London) Times literary 

N&Q = Notes & queries supplement 

PMLA = Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc. TQ = Univ. of Toronto quarterly 
of Am. VOR = Virginia quarterly review 

PQ = Philological quarterly YR = Yale review 

QQ = Queen’s quarterly ZNU = Zeitschrift fiir neusprach- 

QR = Quarterly review lichen Unterricht 

RdDM = = Revue des deux mondes 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 

“American bibliography for 1938.”” PMLA, LIII, Suppl., 1257-64: “English, 
Nineteenth century,” ed. Albert C. Baugh. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature, Vol. XVIII (1937). Ed. 
for the Modern Humanities Research Assoc. by Mary S. Serjeantson, as- 
sisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge univ. pr. Pp. xii+311. ‘“Nine- 
teenth century,” pp. 196-247. 

The annual bibliography of the history of British art. Vol. IV (1937). Cam- 
bridge univ. pr. Pp. xxiv+164. 

The art index: a cumulative author and subject index to a selected list of five arts 
periodicals and museum bulletins. October 1938—September 1939. Also Vol. 
XI, No. 1 (Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 

Besterman, Theodore. A world bibliography of bibliographies. Vol. I, A-L. 
Oxford and London: the author; New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. xxiv+ 
587. 

An indispensable work. It is a subject bibliography of printed bibliographies— 
books that give a “list of books arranged according to some permanent principle.” 
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It includes “bibliographies of books, pamphlets, broadsides, periodicals, and, in- 
deed, of every kind of type-set matter, together, by an extension, with systematic 
lists of music, maps, plans, and the like’; also bibliographies of every sort of 
written matter, including letters, documents, deeds, and papers of that order, as 
well as the more substantial type of manuscript material’’; ‘‘collections of ab- 
stracts’”’; and indexes of patents for inventions. It attempts to represent all sub- 
jects, including scientific and technological ones, with equal completeness. Within 
certain specified limits, this work “aims at completeness and internationality, ex- 
cluding only lists in, though not those on, Oriental languages.” A peculiarly 
valuable characteristic is the appearance in square brackets, at the end of each 
entry, of the approximate number of items in that bibliography. This work, evi- 
denced by Vol. I, is the most comprehensive work of its sort ever undertaken.— 
= Xe y 


The bibliographic index. A cumulative bibliography of bibliographies. 1938. 
New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. xii+344. Also Vol. II, Nos. 1-3. 


Bibliographical notes and queries. Ed. by P. H. Muir and David Randall. 
Vol. II, Nos. 11 (Nov., 1938) and 12 (May). London: Elkin Mathews; 
New York: Scribner’s. 


Bickley, Francis (ed.). Guide to the reports of the Royal Commission on histori- 
cal manuscripts, 1870-1911. Part II: Index of persons. Second section: 
Lever~Z. London: H.M. Stationery office, 1938. 


Rev. by J. Neale in EHR, LIV, 742-43; see also zbid., LIII (1938), 723-24. 


Block, Andrew. The English novel, 1740-1850: a catalogue including prose 
romances, short stories, and translations of foreign fiction. Introd. by Ernest 
A. Baker. London: Grafton. Pp. xi+367. 

Rev. with great praise by C. Grabo in Library quar., [X, 373; by J. G. O’L. in 

Library Assoc. record, XLI, 243-44. 


Bond, Donald F., McDermott, John F., and Tucker, Joseph E. ‘Anglo- 
French and Franco-American studies: a current bibliography” (for 1938). 
RoR, XXX, 151-86. 


Cox, Edward Godfrey, A reference guide to the literature of travel, including 
voyages, geographical descriptions, adventures, shipwrecks and expeditions. 
Vol. II: The new world. (Univ. of Washington publns. in lang. and lit.,” 
X.) Seattle; Univ. of Washington, 1938. Pp. viii+591. 

Vol. I (The old world) appeared in 1935. Rev. of both vols. by J. Oyer in 
Library quar., IX, 355-57. The work is intended “‘to list in chronological order 
.... down to and including the year 1800, all the books on foreign travels, 
voyages, and descriptions printed in Great Britain. .... The Addenda take care 
of first printings of earlier works done in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.”’ 
Vol. III has been projected to present “items dealing with travel in Great Britain 
and Eire.” 
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Cumulative book index: a world list of books in the English language... . Jan- 
Dec., 1938. Forty-first annual cumulation. Also Vol. XLII, Nos. 7, 10, 11 
(July, Nov., Dec.). New York: H. W. Wilson. 


The dictionary of national biography. .... The concise dictionary from the be- 
ginnings to 1930. Being an epitome... . . Oxford univ. pr. Pp. viii+1456+ 
184. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “Bibliographies of twelve Victorian authors: a supple- 
ment.” MP, XXXVII, 89-96. See VB 1937, 417. 


Gilchrist, D. B. (ed.). Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities, 
1938-1939. New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. xvii+113. 


Graham, Walter (ed.). “The Romantic Movement: a selective and critical 
bibliography for 1938.” ELH, VI, 1-38. 


Hill, R. L. A bibliography of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from the earliest times 
to 1937. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. xii+214. 


Hopkinson, Cecil. Collecting golf-books. 1743-1938. (“Aspects of book-collect- 
ing ser.”) London: Constable, 1938. Pp. vii+56. 
Rev. by H. M. N. in The library, XX, 500-2. 


International bibliography of historical sciences... .. Eleventh year, 1936. Ed. 
for the Internat. Comm. of Hist. Sciences. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1938; Paris: Colin. Pp. xxxix+452. 

Rev. by W. Allison in AHR, XLV, 186; by L. Gottschalk in Library quar., 

IX, 94-95; by C. Grose in JMH, XI, 288. 


International index to periodicals: devoted chiefly to the humanities and science. 
Twenty-sixth annual cumulation. July 1938—June 1939. Also Vol. XXVII, 
No. 3 (Sept.), and No. 5 (Jan., 1940). New York: H. W. Wilson. 


Internationaler Jahresbericht der Bibliographie. Hrsg. von J. Vorstius. Vol. 
IX (1938). Leipzig: Harrassowitz. Pp. 46. 
Reviews of Vol. VIII by V. Grundtvig in DLiz, LX, 41-43; by J. Wyer in 
Library quar., IX, 95-96. 


Leonardo: rassegna bibliografica mensile, Vol. X. “Bollettino bibliografico”’: 
see pp. 36, 72, 108, 144, 211, 280, 304, 331. 


MacNair, Mary W., and Karr, Margaret N. (comps.). A list of American doc- 
toral dissertations printed in 1937 .... with supplement to earlier Lists. 
Washington: Government printing office. Pp. vii+422. 


Milne, Alexander Taylor (comp.). Writings on British history 1935: . . . . See 
VB 1937, 418. London: Cape. Pp. 427. 
Rev. by T. S. B. in Library Assoc. record, XLI, 290. 
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Morgan, Bayard Quincy. A critical bibliography of German literature in Eng- 
lish translation, 1481-1927. With supplement embracing the years 1928- 
1935. 2d ed., rev. and enl. Stanford univ. pr.; London: Milford, 1938. 
Pp. xi+773. 

Rev. by H. Atkins in MLR, XXXIV, 629-31; by H. Pochmann in AL, XI, 

228-29; by W. Siiskind in Die Literatur, XLI, 376-77. 


O’Neill, Edward Hayes. Biography by Americans, 1658-1936; a subject bibliog- 
raphy. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania pr. Pp. x+465. 


Osborn, James, and Sawyer, Robert G. (comps.). Work in progress, 1939, in 
the modern humanities. Bull. 17A, publ. by the Modern Humanities Re- 
search Assoc. ‘‘Nineteenth century literature,’ pp. 74-98. 


Partington, Wilfred. Forging ahead. The true story of the upward progress of 
Thomas James Wise, prince of book collectors, bibliographer extraordinary and 
otherwise. New York: Putnam. Pp. xv+315. 

Fascinating biography of “the secret emperor of book forgers,’”’ written by a 
professional author and editor who had dealings with him in person and corre- 
sponded with him from 1919 to his death in 1938. Many letters and conversations 
of various people are quoted. Much of this book depends on the sensational find- 
ings of Carter and Pollard (see VB 1934, 398); but this goes further than they. 
It gives “fresh information and .... new and unpublished evidence of Wise’s 
responsibility for the forgeries,’ and undertakes “to trace the curious and little- 
known ramifications of his career, to show the inner character of the man in 
relation to his work and ambitions, and generally to indicate the extent and value 
of his achievements” (p. 6). He was a successful racketeer, who at the same time 
was a great bibliographer and the collector of the books and MSS in his great 
Ashley Library, recently purchased by the British Museum. The book is crammed 
with details of books and literary men (the Brownings, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Ruskin, Morris, Swinburne, Arnold, Byron, Keats, Conrad, Hardy, 
Borrow, Tennyson, Eliot, Shorter, Forman, etc.). A bibliography of Wise’s pub- 
lications, including his forgeries and piracies, appears on pp. 285-304; the index 
covers pp. 305-15. Clear, interesting, and at times racy, this is the “success” 
story of an unprincipled genius and also a carefully written book, valuable for 
the student and scholar of literature —W. D. T. 


Peddie, R. A. A subject index of books published up to and including 1880. 
Third ser., A-Z. London: Grafton. Pp. xvi+1946. See VB 1933, 397. 


Pochmann, Henry A., et al. “Anglo-German bibliography for 1938.” JEGP, 
XXXVIII, 258-77. 

La rassegna, XVLI (1938), 284-301; XLVII, 53-61. “Repertorio.” 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. An author and subject index. July 1937— 


June 1939. Also XX XIX, No. 12 (cumulated), issued Jan. 10, 1940. New 
York: H. W. Wilson. 
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Rosenfeld, Rose (comp.). ‘Rumania. The country and its people. An anno- 
tated bibliography.” BBDI, XVI (1938), 94-95, 116-17, 138-39. 
Lists works published in English, appearing after 1881. 


Roth, Cecil (ed.). Magna bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica: a bibliographical guide 
to Anglo-Jewish history. New ed., rev. and enl. London: Jewish Hist. Soc. 
of England, University College, 1937. Pp. xii +464. 

Rev. by J. L. in The library, XIX (1938), 383-85; by J. Reider in Library 

quar., IX, 96-98. 


Shaw, Marian, and Cowing, Agnes (comps.). Essay and general literature in- 
dex. July 1939: An index to 1533 essays and articles in 87 volumes... . . 
New York: H. W. Wilson. Pp. 102. 


Smith, A. H., and Hatto, A. T. (comps.). A list of English, Scandinavian and 
German theses in the University of London. (“London mediaeval studies,” 
No. 2.) London: University College. Pp. viii+40. 

Numerous theses are listed that treat of Victorian authors and literary history. 


South Atlantic bulletin, IV, No. 1s (Apr., 1938), 2-15: “List of theses, 1917- 

1937.” 

Master’s and doctor’s theses in English and the modern foreign languages, ac- 
cepted by the colleges and universities of the South Atlantic states during 1917- 
37. “Theses for the year’ appears in ibid., IV, No. 2 (Oct., 1938), 4-5, and is 
to appear annually thereafter in the Oct. number. 


Spargo, John Webster. A bibliographical manual for students of the language 
and literature of England and the United States: a short-title list. Chicago: 
Packard. Pp. xii+191. 

Useful manual for advanced students in all fields, including the Victorian. 
More exhaustive than any other handbook of its type and more logical in arrange- 
ment of material, it provides a list of more than a thousand references to “aid 
the student during the initial stages of investigation.” —F. E. F. 


“Victorian bibliography for 1938.” MP, XXXVI, 391-430. 


Vorstius, J., and Reincke, G. Internationale Bibliographie des Buch- und Bib- 
liothekswesens, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Bibliographie. Vol. 
XIII (1938). Leipzig: Harrassowitz. Pp. xii+438 cols. 


Whitaker’s cumulative book list. Part LVIII (Jan—Dec., 1938): The complete 
list of all books published in the United Kingdom. ... . Also Part LXI (Jan.— 
Sept., 1939). London: J. Whitaker & Sons. 


The year’s work in English studies, Vol. XVIII (1937). Ed. for the English 
Assoc. by F. 8. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. London: Milford, Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 290. “The nineteenth century and after” (H. V. Routh and 

F. 8. Boas), pp. 253-63; “Bibliographica” (Harry Sellers), pp. 264-76. 
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II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Adoratsky, V., and Dutt, C. P. (eds.). Karl Marz: selected works. New York: 
International publishers. 2 vols. Pp. xxiv-+479; xxiii+694. 


Amelotti, G. Filosofia del Leopardi. Genova: artigraf. Fabris, 1937. Pp. x+ 
338. 
Rev. by A. Faggi in Giornale storica della letteratura italiana, CXIV, 93-95. 

Anderson, Pauline R. The background of anti-English feeling in Germany, 1890- 
1902. Washington, D.C.: American univ. pr. Pp. xxii+382. 
Rev. by E. Carroll in JMH, XI, 554-55. 

Angas, Commander W. Mack. Rivalry on the Atlantic, 1839-1939. New York: 
Lee Furman. Pp. xv+17-234. 
Rev. by L. Colcord in HTB, May 7, p. 21. 

Arthur, Sir George. Not worth reading. Foreword by Lord Birdwood. Lon- 
don: Longmans. Pp. 310. 
Memories of the Victorian era. 

Auchmuty, James. Sir Thomas Wyse, 1791-1862: the life and career of an 
educator and diplomat. London: King. Pp. 320. 

Bailey, Frank Edgar, Jr. ‘British policy and the Turkish reform movement: 
a study in Anglo-Turkish relations, 1826-1853.” Harvard univ. summaries 


of theses, 1937. Cambridge: Harvard univ. pr., 1938. Pp. 124-26. 
Barnes, Harry Elmer. An economic history of the western world. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. xviii+790. 
Bell, Edward. These meddiesome attorneys. London: Secker. Pp. 330. 
Rev. by E. Haynes in NS, Nov. 4, p. 656. 
Belloc, H. “Whiggery.” FR, CXLVI, 646-54. 
Benet, Laura. Enchanting Jenny Lind. New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. ix+ 
452. 
Benson, E. F. Queen Victoria’s daughters. See VB 1938, 396. 
Rev. by R. M. in NS, April 29, p. 658; by D. Raymond in JMH, XI, 233-34. 
Blair, Sir David Hunter. In Victorian days, and other papers. London: Long- 
mans. Pp. 249. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 1, p. 194. Excellent social background; pages on Jowett, 
Pusey, Wilde, etc. 


Bohner, Theodor. General Gordon, Kaémpfer und Christ. (‘“Menschen, die den 
Ruf vernommen,”’ No. 26.) Giessen: Brunnen-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 88. 
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Bolitho, Hector (ed.). Further letters of Queen Victoria..... See VB 1938, 
396. 
Rev. by L. Eshleman in JMH, XI, 90-92; by W. Whitelaw in AHR, XLIV, 
436. 


Bowley, Arthur L. Wages and income in the United Kingdom, since 1860. See 
VB 1938, 396. 
Rev. by W. Bowden in AHR, XLIV, 620-21. 


Briffault, Robert. The decline and fall of the British empire. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1938. Pp. viii+264. 
Rev. by M. M. in More books, XIV, 24-25. 
Brinkmann, Karl. England seit 1815. .... See VB 1938, 396. 
Rev. by O. Haussleiter in Vierteljahrsschr. Sozial- und Wirtschafts-Geschichte, 
XXXII, 91-92. 
Bushell, T. A. “Royal Mail”; a centenary history of the Royal Mail Line, 1839- 
1939. London: Trade & Travel Publns. Pp. 270. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. Across the busy years: recollections and reflections. 

New York: Scribner’s. Pp. 451. 

Rev. by M. M. in More books, XIV, 418. 

Catlin, George. The story of the political philosophers. New York: Whittlesey 

House. Pp. xvii+802. 

Rev. by H. Hazlitt in NYTBR, Jan. 7, 1940, p. 3. 

Cecil, Lord David. The Young Melbourne..... London: Constable. Pp. 
xlli+277. 

Rev. by A. Cowie in SRL, Sept. 2, p. 14 (see SRL, July 22, pp. 11-12 for ex- 
tract of the book); by W. DeVane in YR, X XIX, 390-92; by P. Jack in NYTBR, 
Aug. 27, pp. 3, 21; by W. Wells in FR, CXLV, 600-1; by C. Wright in New R, Oct. 
25, pp. 346-47; in S, Feb. 3, p. 184; in TLS, Feb. 4, p. 67. 

Chalmers, Patrick R. Racing England. New York: Scribner’s. Pp. 158. 

Rev. in HTB, Dec. 31, p. 8. History of English horse racing. 

Child, Harold. A poor player; the story of a failure. Cambridge univ. pr.; New 

York: Macmillan. Pp. 110. 

Rev. in TLS, May 6, p. 261 (see also p. 265). Memories of an actor of the 
nineties in London. 


Chubb, Sir Lawrence. ‘Octavia Hill, 1838-1938.” Listener, Dec. 8, 1938. 


Clapham, J. H. An economic history of modern Britain. Vol. III. See VB 
1938, 396. 
Rev. by F. Dietz in AHR, XLIV, 902-4; by R. Sontag in SRL, Jan. 14, pp. 
16-17; by J. Williams in JMH, XI, 96-97. 
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Clarke, Basil. Church builders of the nineteenth century. See VB 1938, 397. 
Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, Feb. 4, p. 184. A study of the Gothic revival in 

England. 

A history of the Cobden Club. By members of the Club. London: Cobden- 
Sanderson. Pp. 88. 

Cockburn, Jacqueline. “Octavia Hill.” QR, CCLXXII, 324-41. 

Cole, George D. H., and Postgate, Raymond W. The British common people, 
1746-1938. London: Methuen, 1938; New York: Knopf. Pp. viii+558+ 
XXxiii. 

Rev. by L. Huberman in New R, Aug. 16, pp. 54-55; by W. Langer in HTB, 

Nov. 12, p. 42; by L. Marshall in JMH, XI, 536-37. 

Collingwood, R. G. An autobiography. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 167. 

Rev. by J. Maxwell in Scrutiny, VIII, 319-24; “Philosophy at Oxford.” A 
professor’s recollections. 

Corrigan, Raymond. The Church and the nineteenth century. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce, 1938. Pp. xviii+326. 

For Oxford Movement see esp. pp. 154-63. Appendix C, pp. 301-10, has ‘‘Glos- 
sary of nineteenth-century isms.” 

Coupland, R. The exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890: the slave trade and 
the scramble. London: Faber. Pp. ix+507. 

Rev. in NS, Sept. 16, pp. 408-10. 

Crabités, P. Victoria’s guardian angel. .... See VB 1938, 397. 

Rev. by A. Cross in ARH, XLIV, 376-77; by L. Eshleman in JMH, XI, 90-92. 

Davies, J. D. Griffith. Revolt and reaction. A study of European history from 
1789 to 1878. London: Lindsay Drummond. Pp. 283. 

Dent. The house of Dent, 1888-1938. Being the memoirs of J. M. Dent, with 
additional chapters covering the last 16 years by Hugh R. Dent. London: 
Dent, 1938. Pp. xvii+334. 

Rev. briefly by L. Bonnerot in HtA, III, 218. 

Dickinson, Henry W. A short history of the steam engine. Cambridge univ. pr.; 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xvi+255. 

Dolléans, Edouard. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier, 1871-1936. Paris: Colin. 
Pp. 404. See VB 1937, 421. 

Drummond, J. C., and Wilbraham, Anne. The Englishman’s food: a history of 
five centuries of English diet. London: Cape. Pp. 574. 

Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, June 3, pp. 868-70. 

Edwards, George W. The evolution of finance capitalism. New York: Long- 
mans, 1938. Pp. xvi+429. 

Rev. by N. Gras in AHR, XLV, 146-47. 
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My life: the autobiography of Havelock Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Pp, 
xii+647. 

Ellwood, Charles A. A history of social philosophy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1938. Pp. xiv+581. 
Rev. by P. R. H. in Personalist, XX, 323-24. Includes chapter on Spencer. 

Emden, Paul H. Money powers of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. London: Low, 1937; New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 
xli+428. 
Rev. by M. Beard in JMH, XI, 86-87; by R. Hidy in AHR, XLIV, 370-71. 

Ernle. Whippingham to Westminster: the reminiscences of Lord Ernle (Row- 
land Prothero). London: John Murray, 1938. Pp. 347. 
Rev. by C. Oman in EHR, LIV, 351-55. 

Evans, J. T. “Liverpool public libraries—an historical survey.” Library 
world, XLI, 227-29, 251-54. 

Featherstone, H. Latimer. A century of nationalism. (‘Discussion books,” 
No. 35.) London and New York: Nelson. Pp. v+200. 


Fernand-Demeure. “Les arts et la médecine au XIX¢° siécle.” La nowvelle re- 
vue, CLXII, 273-77; CLXIII, 13-22, 129-37. 

Finberg, A. J. The life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Oxford: Clarendon pr.; New 
York: Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 554. 

Rev. by R. Cortissoz in HTB, Dec. 17, p. 13 (“definitive”); in TLS, May 13, 

p. 275. 

Fingall, Elizabeth Plunkett, Countess of. Seventy years young: memories told 
to Pamela Hinkson. New York: Dutton. Pp. 7-441. 

Of “great and near-great in Anglo-Irish literature, politics, and society.”’ 

Flack, Isaac H. (Harvey Graham, pseud.) Surgeons all. Foreword by O. St. 
John Gogarty. London: Rich; New York: Doubleday, Doran. Pp. xv+ 
17-426. 

Rev. by L. Clendenning in HTB, Oct. 29, p. 2. 

Fontane, Theodor. Bilderbuch aus England. Berlin: Grote, 1938. Pp. xx+ 
250. Tr. by Dorothy Harrison: Journeys to England in Victoria’s early 
days, 1844-1859. London: Massie. Pp. 236. 

Rev. by G. Brandl in Archiv, CLXXV, 221. 

Foss, K. The double life of J. M. Turner. London: Secker, 1938. Pp. 239. 
Rev. by J. Vallette in HtA, III, 275. 

Garratt, G. T. Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. Pp. 351. 

Garvie, Alfred E. “The theology of Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn.” LQHR, 

CLXIV, 28-39. 
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An Eton boy: letters of James Milnes Gaskell from Eton and Oxford, 1820-1830. 
Ed. Charles Milnes Gaskell. London: Constable. Pp. 242. 
Rev. in TLS, June 17, p. 354 (friend of Gladstone, A. H. Hallam, etc.). 


Grosser, Otto. ‘(Contemporary views on the operation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury theories of evolution.” ResP, V, 39-50. 


Harris, David. Britain and the Bulgarian horrors of 1876. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago pr. Pp. vii+437. 

Harrison, Henry. Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Garvin. London: 
Robert Hale, 1938. Pp. ix+255. 

Rev. by W. Hall in AHR, XLIV, 969; by J. Park in JMH, XI, 234-36. 

Hart, Dr. Heber L. Reminiscences and reflections. London: Bodley Head. 
Pp. 368. 

Hawtrey, R. G. A century of bank rate. London and New York: Longmans, 
1938. Pp. x+328. 

Rev. by A. Usher in JMH, XI, 435-36. 

Hayward, A. “Jockey to prime minister. The story of Baron Ward.” Lis- 
tener, May 4, pp. 946-48. 

Helms, Lloyd A. The contributions of Lord Overstone to the theory of money and 
banking. (‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XXIV, No. 4.) 
Urbana, IIl.: Univ. of Illinois pr. Pp. 142. 

Hendrick, Burton J. Statesmen of the lost cause: Jefferson Davis and his cabi- 
net. Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. xvii+542. 

Rev. by H. Commager in HTB, Nov. 26, p. 7. Includes details of diplomatic 
experiences in Europe. 

Hewlett, Dorothy. Victorian house. London: Hurst. Pp. 11-522. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 5, p. 465. 
Hill, W. Thomson. “Octavia Hill: two phases.” FR, CXLV, 96-105. 
Hoffmann, Edith. “English and French caricature.’ Listener, March 23. 


Horton, J. T. James Kent. A study in conservatism, 1763-1847. London: 
Appleton. Pp. xi+354. 


Hughes, Edward. ‘The development of Cobden’s economic doctrines and his 
methods of propaganda: some unpublished correspondence.” Bull. of the 
John Rylands libr., VII (1938), 405-18. 


Imlah, Albert H. Lord Ellenborough: a biography of Edward Law, earl of Ellen- 
borough, governor-general of India. (“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. 
XLII.) Cambridge: Harvard univ. pr. Pp. xvi+295. 
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Jackson, Holbrook. The printing of books. New York: Scriiner’s. Pp. xiii+ 

285. 

Rev. in HTB, July 16, p. 13. Includes discussion of various Victorians and their 
influence on book design (Fitzgerald, Ruskin, Whistler, Bridges, Moore, Shaw, 
etc.). 

Jackson, Joseph. Literary landmarks of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: D. Mc- 

Ray. Pp. 344+ 66 illus. 

Rev. in HTB, Dec. 24, p. 13. Has records of visits by English writers. 
Jagow, K. (ed.). The letters of the Prince Consort. See VB 1938, 399. 

Rev. by P. Knaplund in JMH, XI, 232-33; by E. L. W. in EHR, LIV, 371-72. 
Jagow, K. Kénigin Victorias Mddchenjahre. See VB 1938, 399. 

Rev. by R. Schneider in Die Literatur, XLI, 251-52. 

Jenks, Leland K. The migration of British capital to 1875. New ed. London: 

Cape; New York: Knopf, 1938. Pp. 442. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 28, p. 51. 

Johnston, Myrtle. The rising. London: Murray; New York: Appleton. Pp. 

341. 

Rev. in Cornhill mag., CLIX, 716. Irish rebellion of 1867 treated in form of a 
novel. 


Jones, Thomas A. “In gaol for debt.” QR, CCLXXII, 94-106. 

Keith, Arthur B. The British cabinet system, 1830-1938. London: Stevens. 
Pp. xi+648. 
Rev. in National rev., CXII, 535-36. 

Kilvert’s diary, Vol. II. See VB 1938, 399. London: Cape. Pp. 448. 
Rev. by T. James in LL, XX, 116; by R. Mortimer in NS, Aug. 26, pp. 316- 

18; in TLS, July 22, p. 438. 

Korsch, Karl. Karl Marz. (‘“Modern sociologists ser.””)) New York: John 
Wiley, 1938. Pp. 248. 
Rev. by 8S. Hook in HTB, Feb. 26, p. 21. 

Kutsch, R. Queen Victoria und die deutsche Einigung. See VB 1938, 400. 
Rev. by P. Kluke in LQHR, CLXIV, 203-4. 

Lambert, Richard 8S. The universal provider: a study of William Whiteley and 
the rise of the London department store. London: Harrap, 1938. Pp. 277. 


Lehning, A. M. The International Association (1855-1859): a contribution 
to the preliminary history of the First International. Repr. from The inter- 
national rev. for social hist., III. Leyden: Brill, 1938. Pp. 102. 


Lubbock, Lady Sybil. The child in the crystal. London: Cape. Pp. 318. 
Account of the author’s early years, 1880-1900. 
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Lucke, Theodor. Wellington, der eiserne Herzog. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1938. Pp. 
661. 


Rev. by H. Howard in Books abroad, XIII, 474; by R. Schneider in Die Litera- 

tur, XLI, 443-44. 

Lyon, E. Wilson. “Dictatorship and democracy in the 19th century.” Am. 
scholar, VIII, 445-55. 

Maccoby, S. English radicalism: 1853-1886. See VB 1938, 400. 

Rev. by G. H. in EHR, LIV, 372; see also A. Basye in Poli. sci. quar., LIV, 

146-47. 

Macdonald, H. M. “Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and the South Slavic 
problem in 1848-9.” TQ, VIII, 452-60. 

Mack, Edward C. Public schools and British opinion, 1780 to 1860. .... 
New York: Columbia univ. pr.; London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. xvi+4382. 
Rev. by E. Turner in Bull. of Am. Assoc. of univ. professors, XXV, 606-9 

(“Utilizing a copious body of pamphlet literature, reminiscence, history, prose 

fiction, and poetry, the author parallels the discussion of ideas with the history of a 

select number of Public Schools—Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 

bury, Westminster, and Winchester’’). 

MacManus, M. J. (comp.). Irish cavalcade, 1550-1850. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xix+320. 

Rev. by S. O’Sheel in HTB, Aug. 13, p. 11 (selections from first-hand accounts). 

Maran, Réne. Livingstone et V'exploration de l’Afrique. Paris: Galiimard, 
1938. Pp. 276. 

Rev. by H. Lauresne in Books abroad, XIII, 203. 

Marriott, Sir John A. R. The evolution of the British empire and commonwealth. 
London: Nicolson & Watson. Pp. xv +387. 

Rev. by E. Graper in Am. poli. sci. rev., XXXIV (1940), 148-49. 

Marsh, Sir Edward H. A number of people: a book of reminiscences. New 
York: Harper. Pp. xii+420. 

Mathieson, W. L. The sugar colonies and Governor Eyre, 1849-1866. 2d ed. 
London and New York: Longmans, 1938. Pp. xiv+248. 

Rev. by E. Préclin in RH, CLXXXVI, 163-64. 

Mauclair, Camille. Turner. Tr. from French by Eveline B. Shaw, ed. A. 
Gloeckner. London: Heinemann; Paris: Hyperion pr.; New York: Art 
Book Publns. Pp. vi+168. 

Rev. by R. Cortissoz in HTB, Dec. 17, p. 13. 

Mayer, J. P., et al. Political thought: the European tradition. Introd. by R. H. 
Tawney. New York: Viking pr. Pp. xxviii+485. 

Rev. by A. Guérard in HTB, Nov. 5, p. 21. 
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Medlicott, W. N. The Congress of Berlin and after: a diplomatic history of 
the Near East settlement, 1878-1880. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. 454. 
Rev. by R. Seton-Watson in Slavonic rev., XVIII, 241-42; in TLS, Jan. 14, 

p. 18. 

Merimée, Prosper. Lettres d Fanny Lagden. Texte anglais et traduction, pub- 
liés d’aprés le manuscrit original par... . See VB 1938, 401. 

Rev. by A. Schinz in RoR, XXX, 209-11; by G. Watts in Books abroad, XIII, 
69 (letters 1837-69). 

Merriam, Harold G. Edward Moxon: publisher of poets. New York: Colum- 
bia univ. pr. Pp. vii+223. 

Rev. by C. Gohdes in SAQ, XXXVIII, 465; by F. Winwar in NYTBR, April 
16, p. 19; in TLS, April 15, p. 218. 

A good example of how the study of Victorian publishers may throw light on 
the books and authors of their time; concerned with Moxon’s publishing ventures, 
mainly in poetry, between 1830 and 1858; rests on many hitherto unpublished 
letters, agreements, and other MSS; gives many valuable glimpses into Tenny- 
son’s methods with MSS and proofs; and presents much on such Victorians as 
Talfourd, Henry Taylor, Sheridan Knowles, the Brownings.—C. F. H. 
Middleton, William St. John F. Brodrick, Earl of. Records and reactions, 

1856-1939. London: Murray; New York: Dutton. Pp. x+318. 

Rev. by 8S. O’Sheel in HTB, July 23, p. 16; in Cornhill mag., CLIX, 718. 
Mitford, Nancy (ed.). The Stanleys of Alderley; their letters between the years 

1851-1865. London: Chapman & Hall. Pp. 407. 

Rev. by R. Mortimer in NS, June 10, pp. 904-6; in TLS, June 3, p. 329. For 
earlier letters, see VB 1938, 401. 

Mottram, R. H. Traders’ dream; the romance of the East India Company. 
New York: Appleton-Century. Pp. xii+322. 

Mumford, Elizabeth (pseud.). Whistler’s mother; the life of Anna McNeill 
Whistler. Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. vii+326. 

Murry, John Middleton. Heroes of thought. New York: Messner, 1938. Pp. 
xiii+368. 

Rev. in More books, XIV, 67. Includes studies of Marx and William Morris. 
Myers, Jesse. Baron Ward and the Dukes of Parma. London: Longmans, 

1938. Pp. 267. 

Rev. by J. W. G. in EHR, LIV, 543-44; in Bodleian library rec., I, 43-44. 
Newman, Sir George. The building of a nation’s health. London: Macmillan. 

Pp. xiv+479. 

Nock, Albert Jay. Henry George. An essay. New York: W. Morrow. Pp. 
224. 

Rev. by E. Bates in HTB, Aug. 27, p. 5; in More books, XIV, 369. 
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Nomad, Max. Apostles of revolution. Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. x+467. 

Rev. by A. Yarmolinsky in AHR, XLV, 192-93 (“the biographical method 
to present the story of the radical movements of the past hundred years” [Marx 
included]). 


Notestein, Wallace. English folk: a book of characters. New York: Harcourt. 
Brace, 1938. Pp. 328. 

Rev. by S. C. Chew in HTB, Jan. 1, p. 4; by A. 8. T. in EHR, LIV, 551; noted 
in English jour., XXVIII, 162. 

Oudard, Georges. ‘Cecil Rhodes.” RP, XLVI, 117-45, 377-409, 590-625. 

Oudard, Georges. Cecil Rhodes. (‘‘Les contemporains vus de prés.’’) Paris: 
N.R. frangaise. Pp. 254. 

Paget, Elma K. Henry Luke Paget. London: Longmans. Pp. ix+278. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 4, p. 68. Life of a friend of Newman, Pusey, Keble; bishop 

of Stepney and Chester. 

Parry, Albert. Whistler’s father. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. xx+23- 
368. 

Parry, E. Jones (ed.). The correspondence of Lord Aberdeen and Princess 
Lieven, 1832-1854. Vol. I, 1832-1848. Ed. for the Royal Historical Soc. 
London: The Society, 1938. Pp. xxi+291. 

Rev. by A. May in AHR, XLV, 141-42. 

Percival, Alicia C. The English miss to-day and yesterday; ideals, methods, 
and personalities in the education and upbringing of girls during the last 
hundred years. London: Harrap. Pp. 335. 

Rev. by D. Stuart in English, II, 316-17. 

Petrie, Sir Charles. The Chamberlain tradition. See VB 1938, 402. 

Rev. by E. Gulley in AHR, XLIV, 969-70; the German trans. by Anton Mayer 
(Leipzig: P. Reclam, Jr., 1938. Pp. 305) rev. by W. Wirths in Die Literatur, 
XLI, 382-83. 

Phelps, William Lyon. Autobiography with letters. Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 
Xxili+- 986. 

Plant, Marjorie. English book trade: an economic history of the making and 
sale of books. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 500+19 plates. 

Platz, Hermann. “Nietzsche, der ‘wiedererstandene Pascal.’”’ NeuP, X, 149- 
61. 

Polenz, Elfriede. Preussen und England in den 60er Jahren des 19. Jh. Koln 
diss. Pp. 96. 

Ramsay, A. A. W. ‘The crisis in the cabinet, 1845.” Cornhill mag., CLX, 

188-201. 

The scandal used by Meredith in Diana of the Crossways. 
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Rayner, Robert M., and Airey, W. T. G. Britain and world affairs, 1783- 
1936. London: Longmans, 1938. Pp. xvi+477-787. 

Reitlinger, Henry. From Hogarth to Keene; with 87 reproductions of black and 
white drawings by English story-telling artists and illustrators. London: 
Methuen, 1938. Pp. xi+115. 

Rev. in Listener, March 16, p. 596. Includes Maclise, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
DuMaurier, etc. 

Richardson, Cyril C. The church through the centuries. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1938. Pp. xii+255. 

Roberts, W. “London in the ’fifties. .... ” N &Q, Sept. 23, p. 225. 

Robinson, Forbes. Letters to his friends. London: S8.C.M. pr., 1938. Pp. 220. 
Rev. by W. Brash in LQHR, CLXIV, 272-73. Robinson (1867-1904), fellow 

of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Rosenberg, Arthur. Democracy and socialism: a contribution to the political 
history of the past 150 years. Tr. from the German by George Rosen. Lon- 
don: Bell; New York: Knopf. Pp. xi+369+vii. 

Rev. by R. Crossman in NS, June 17, pp. 945-46; noted in AHR, XLV, 193. 
Roth, Cecil. The magnificent Rothschilds. London: Hale. Pp. 291. 
Rousseaux, Paul. Les mouvements de fond de l’économie anglaise, 1800-1913. 

Paris: Desclée; Louvain: Institute de recherches économiques, 1938. Pp. 

299. 

Rusk, Ralph L. (ed.). The letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1813-1881). 
New York: Columbia univ. pr. 6 vols. Pp. xvi+458; 471; 462; 541; 546; 
633. 

Rev. by Van Wyck Brooks in New R, Aug. 23, pp. 78-80; by R. Flewelling in 
Personalist, XX, 343-52; by G. Whicher in HTB, May 28, pp. 1, 2. 

Russell, Alexander. Lord Kelvin; his life and work. London: Blackie, 1938. 
Pp. 163. 

Sekon, G. A. Locomotion in Victorian London. See VB 1938, 403. 

Rev. by C. Kirby in AHR, XLIV, 375-76. 

Seton-Watson, R. W. Britain in Europe, 1789-1914. .... See VB 1938, 403. 


Rev. by C. Brinkmann in DLiz, LX, 25-27; by G. LaFuze in Poli. sci. quar., 


LIV, 118-20; by H. Temperley in EHR, LIV, 339-41. 


Shepherd, T. B. “Liberal education: the views of the Rev. John Scott com- 
pared with those of other educationalists in the mid-nineteenth century.” 
LQHR, CLXIV, 459-70. 

Slochower, Harry. ‘Friedrich Nietzsche—cosmic exile.” Educational forum, 
III, 395-411. 
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Smithers, Jack. The early life and vicissitudes of Jack Smithers. London: 
Martin Secker. Pp. 250. 

Concerning Oscar Wilde’s publisher. 

Smith, R. C. M. Colvin. The life and works of Colvin Smith, 1796-1875. 
Aberdeen: Univ. pr. Pp. 134. 

Sontag, Raymond J. Germany and England; background of conflict, 1848- 
1894. London and New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. xvii+362. 
Rev. by W. Hallgarten in New R, July 26, p. 343; by O. Hale in JMH, XI, 

405-7; by P. Knaplund in Poli. sci. quar., LIV, 452-53; by W. Langer in HTB, 

Jan. 15, p. 2. 

Sprigge, C. J. S. Karl Marz. (“Great lives ser.”) London: Duckworth, 
1938. Pp. 144. 

Steegmuller, Francis. Flaubert and Madame Bovary. New York: Viking pr. 
Pp. 412+app., bibliog., and index. 

Rev. by Maxwell Smith in French rev., XIII, 52-53. 

Summers, Montague, and others. “Queen Victoria and the novel.” N & Q, 
Jan. 14, p. 30; Jan. 28, p. 69. 

Syers, Edgar, and others. ‘Victorian book illustrators.” N & Q, July 22, p. 
66; Aug. 5, p. 105. 

Szenczi, N. J. “Great Britain and the war of Hungarian independence.” 
Slavonic rev., XVII, 556-70. 

Taffs, W. Ambassador to Bismarck: Lord Odo Russell..... See VB 1938, 
403. 

Rev. by D. B. H. in EHR, LIV, 192; by A. Sarkissian in JMH, XI, 92-93. 
Temperley, H., and Penson, L. (eds.). Foundations of British foreign policy 

«++ 1798-1908. .... See VB 1938, 403. 

Rev. by E. Erickson in JMH, XI, 390-92; by F. Harvey in LQHR, CLXIV, 
367-72; by P. Kluke in HZ, CLX, 606-8; by L. Robinson in Politica, IV, 292-93. 
Temperley, H., and Penson, Lillian M. (eds.). A century of British blue books, 

1814-1914. Lists edited, with historical introductions. Cambridge univ. pr.; 

New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xvi+600. 

Rev. by S. Bemis in AHR, XLV, 144-45; by E. Erickson in JMH, XI, 390- 
92; by R. Mowat in EHR, LIV, 142-44, and QR, CCLXXII, 45-63. 

Thomas, J. A. The House of Commons, 1832-1901: a study of its economic and 
functional character. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales; London: Oxford univ. pr. 
Pp. 176. 

Thompson, Flora. Lark Rise. New York: Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 288. 


Rev. by W. Carlton in HTB, July 16, p. 6. Life among humble agricultural 
laborers in one English countryside in the eighties. 
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Thompson, Jean. “Octavia Hill, 1838-1912.” Listener, Dec. 8, 1938. 

Towndrow, Kenneth R. Alfred Stevens, architectural sculptor... .. London: 
Constable. Pp. 320. 

Rev. by Clive Bell in NS, June 3, p. 870. 

Tuke, Margaret J. A history of Bedford college for women, 1849-1937. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 376. 

Rev. by R. Fulford in NS, Aug. 5, pp. 226-28. 

Tyler, David B. Steam conquers the Atlantic. New York: Appleton-Century. 
Pp. xv+425. 

Rev. by W. McFee in HTB, April 16, p. 13. 

Tyler, J. E. The struggle for imperial unity, 1868-1895. See VB 1938, 404. 
Rev. by A. Folsom in AHR, XLV, 149-50; by W. Hall in JMH, XI, 94-96; 

by A. B. K. in EHR, LIV, 191. 

Valentin, Veit. Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im Urteil englischer Diplomaten. 
Amsterdam: Uitgevers-Maatschappij ‘Elsevier’; New York: Norde- 
mann, 1938. Pp. xvi+559. 

Rev. by H. Holborn in JMH, XI, 404-5. 
Victoria, Queen. See II, Benson, Bolitho, Jagow, Kutsch, Summers. 
“The Victorian black-out.”’ TLS, Nov. 18, p. xiii of Christmas suppl. 


Vulliamy, C. E. Crimea: the campaign of 1854-56, with an outline of politics 
and a study of the royal quartet. London: Cape. Pp. 368. 

Walker, George. Haste, post, haste! Postmen and post-roads through the ages. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 275. 
Rev. by 8. Holbrook in HTB, March 12, p. 6. 


Waterfield, Reginald. A hundred years of astronomy. New York: Macmillan, 
1938. Pp. 526. 
Rev. by M. M. in More books, XIV, 153. 

Webster, C. K. “Palmerston and the liberal movement, 1830-1841.” Politica, 
Dec., 1938. 
Noted in AHR, XLIV, 700. 

Wellesley, Muriel. Wellington in civil life through the eyes of those who knew 
him. By his great-grandniece. London: Constable. Pp. xxvi+411. 
Rev. in Cornhill mag., CLIX, 862-63. 


Wellman, Rita. Victoria Royal: the flowering of a style. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s. Pp. 334. 
Rev. by I. Paterson in HTB, Dec. 10, p. 7; by R. Roberts in SRL, Nov. 18, 
p. 10: by K. Woods in NYTBR, Nov. 26, p. 6. 
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White, Leslie W. Industrial and social revolution, 1750-1937. New York: 
Longmans, 1938. Pp. 308. 


Williams, David. John Frost: a study in chartism. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales; 
Oxford univ. pr. Pp. 355. 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel. Courageous lives: the stories of nine good citizens. 
New York: Coward-McCann. Pp. 235. 
Includes accounts of Robert Owen, Dickens, Florence Nightingale. 


Wood, Elmer. English theories of central banking control, 1819-1858, with 
some account of contemporary procedure. Cambridge: Harvard univ. pr. 
Pp. xiii+250. 

Rev. by J. Butler in EHR, LIV, 517-19; by L. Eshleman in NYTBR, Feb. 

5, p. 23; by W. Hall in Polt. sci. quar., LIV, 619-20; by S. Pargellis in JMH, XI, 

547-48; in TLS, Jan. 7, p. 3. 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY 
FORMS; ANTHOLOGIES 

Altenheim, Margarete. Jean Paul’s reception in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. (An abridgment.) New York: Auspices of Grad. Sch. of New 
York Univ., 1938. Pp. 26. 

Anderson, Charles. “Melville’s English debut.’”’ AL, XI, 23-28. 

Anson, Harold. ‘The church in 19th century fiction, II—J. H. Shorthouse.” 
Also “III—Anthony Trollope” and “IV—George Eliot.” Listener, May 4, 
11, 25; pp. 945-46, 998-99, 1118-19. 

Baker, E. A. The history of the English novel. Vol. IX. See VB 1938, 405. 
Rev. by A. Digeon in HtA, III, 154-55; by H. Williams in RES, XV, 113-15. 


Baker, E. A. The history of the English novel. Vol. X: Yesterday. London: 

Witherby. Pp. 420. 

Ball, Robert H. The amazing career of Sir Giles Overreach..... Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton Univ. pr. Pp. 484+14 plates. 

A history from early performances through to 1922 of Massinger’s A new way 
to pay old debts. “Sir Giles’ biography is really a history of the stage and all its 
great men and periods since Elizabethan times.” Rev. in HTB, June 11, p. 13. 
Bargatzky, W. (comp.). Der Sinn der englischen Festlandspolitik. Reden und 

Schriften britischer Staatsmaénner aus zwei Jahrhunderten. Munich: Beck. 

Pp. 238. 

Rev. by P. Kluke in HZ, CLX, 606-8. 

Barnes, Walter. ‘Children’s literature—past and present.’’ Educational 
forum, III, 385-94. 
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Beach, Joseph Warren. The concept of nature in nineteenth-century English 
poetry. See VB 1937, 428. 
Rev. by P. Meissner in DLiz, LX, 413-17. 


Bertocci, Peter A. The empirical argument for God in late British thought. 
Cambridge: Harvard univ. pr., 1938. Pp. xv+311. 


Rev. by P. R. H. in Personalist, XXI, 97-99. Includes consideration of James 
Martineau, James Ward, A. Pringle-Pattison, W. R. Sorley, Frederick Tennant. 


Block, Anita. The changing world in plays and theatre. Boston: Little, Brown. 
Pp. xili+449. 
Rev. by E. S. in More books, XIV, 202 (“the last fifty years’). 


Boas, Frederick S. ‘Literature in Victoria’s accession and coronation years.” 
QQ, XLVI, 1-13. 

Boas, George (ed.). Courbet and the naturalistic movement. Essays read at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, May 16, 17, 18, 1938. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins pr., 1938. Pp. xi+149. 

Rev. by W. L. in Personalist, XX, 213. Emphasis upon painting, but treats 
also of “naturalism in nineteenth-century literature, music, and the graphic arts, 
together with its historical, political, and social background.” 


Bronowski, J. The poet’s defence. Cambridge univ. pr.; New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. viii+258. 

Rev. by D. Jackson in Adelphi, XV, 347-50 (unfavorable); by R. Winkler in 
Scrutiny, VIII, 114-17. Considers eight poets, including Housman and Swinburne. 
Brown, Ivor J. C., and Fearon, George. Amazing monument: a short history 

of the Shakespeare industry. London: Heinemann; New York: Harper. 

Pp. xii+332. 

Rev. by E. Dunn in HTB, Dec. 24, p. 4. 

Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the romantic tradition..... See VB 1938, 

406. 

Rev. by E. D’Arms in Classical jour., XXXIV, 547-48; by A. Ehrentreich 
in Archiv, CLXXV, 112-15; by R. Jones in Classical jour., XXXV, 113-14. 
Biitow, H. Der englische Geist, Meister des Essays von Bacon bis zur Gegen- 

wart. Leipzig: Rauch. Pp. 287. Anthology. 

Catlin, George. Anglo-Saxony and its tradition. New York: Macmillan. 

Pp. xiv+344. 

Rev. by G. Shuster in NYTBR, Sept. 10, p. 5. 

Cecil, Lord David. “The early Victorian novelists, as they look to the reader.” 
English literary and educational rev. for continental readers. 

Noted in EtA, III, 214. 

Chambers, R. W. Man’s unconquerable mind: studies of English authors from 
Bede to A. E. Housman and W. P. Ker. London: Cape. Pp. 416. 
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Chandler, A. R. Larks, nightingales, and poets: an essay and an anthology. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Author, Ohio State univ., 1938. Pp. viii+190. 
Colum, Mary M. From these roots. The ideas that have made modern literature. 
London: Cape, 1938. Pp. 352. 
Brief rev. by J. Loiseau in EtA, III, 69-70. 
, Cruse, Amy. After the Victorians. See VB 1938, 406. 
Rev. by M. Downing in QR, CCLXXII, 14-28; by J. Whiteley in LQHR, 
CLXIV, 131-32. 
Deetjen, Werner. ‘““The German Shakespeare Society, 1864-1939.” Res P, 


V, 327-30. 
Dietz, Heinrich. ‘““Nordischer Mythus in der englischen Literatur.”’ NeuP, 
X, 306-19. 
Dobrée, B., and Batho, E. The Victorians and after... .. See VB 1938, 406. 
Rev. by W. Schirmer in Beiblatt, L, 81-84; in S, Aug. 4, pp. 192-93. 
8 Elwin, Malcolm. Old gods falling. London: Collins; New York: Macmillan. 


Pp. vilit+412. 

Rev. by E. Boyd in SRL, July 1, p. 13; by N. Dennis in New R, Nov. 8, p. 26; 
. by P. Jack in NYTBR, July 23, p. 2; by E. Kellett in NS, July 1, pp. 24-26; by 
F. Marsh in HTB, July 16, p. 6; in TLS, June 3, p. 323; in College English, I, 
101-2. 

A survey of popular literature, 1887-1914, seeking to show the struggle of 
literature with current Respectability; deals with Stevenson, G. Moore, Henley, 
J Lang, Whibley, LeGallienne; is uneven in merit and distorts the decades it treats 
yet suggests by its very defects the general lines that might be taken by a study 
that would apply a sane and scholarly method to an important aspect of late- 
Victorian letters—C. F. H. 


} Everett, Edwin Mallard. The party of humanity: the “Fortnightly review’ and 
its contributors, 1865-1874. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina pr. Pp. 
h ix+370. 

Rev. by C. F. Harrold in SRL, June 3, p. 7; by F. Knickerbocker in SeR, 
XLVII, 428-30. See also IV, Morley. 

Careful, well-documented account of one phase of mid-Victorian journalism; 
especially strong on John Morley, on positivism, and on science, as reflected by 
the liberal journalists and their opponents; better written than the general run 
of doctoral dissertations.—C. F. H. 


Faust, Bertha. Hawthorne’s contemporaneous reputation: a study of literary 
opinion in America and England, 1828-1864. Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. 
Privately printed. Pp. 163. 

Ford, Ford Madox. The march of literature. New York: Dial pr., 1938; Lon- 

” don: Allen & Unwin. Pp. vii+878; 892. 

Rev. and exposed by E. Sackville-West in NS, Nov. 4, p. 654. 
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Francis, John Harvey (ed.). From Caxton to Carlyle: a study of the development 
of language, composition and style in English prose. Cambridge univ. pr.; 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. ix+240. 

This is “‘. . . . a selection of passages representative of English prose... . .”— 

Pref. 

Frenz, Horst. Die Entwicklung des sozialen Dramas in England vor Gals- 
worthy. Gottingen diss., 1938. Pp. 70. 

Gilsoul, Robert. La théorie de l'art pour V’art chez les écrivains belges de 1830 a 
nos jours. Bruxelles: Palais des académies; Liége: H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 
1936. Pp. xxiv+418. 

Rev. by B. Woodbridge in RoR, XXX, 211-14. Includes discussion of English 

Pre-Raphaelites. 

Gouhier, Henri G. La jeunesse d’Auguste Comte et la formation du posi- 
tivisme. Paris: Vrin, 1936. Pp. 388. 

Haldane, J. B. S. The Marzist philosophy and the sciences. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1938. Pp. 183. 

Rev. by A. Wolf in Politica, IV, 168-70. 

Hamilton, Clayton. The theory of the theatre and other principles of dramatic 
criticism. New York: Holt. Pp. xviiit+481. 

Rev. by M. M. in More books, XIV, 153-54. Treats of Stevenson and other 

Victorians. 

Haraszti, Z. ““New science from old books.” More books, XIV, 227-52. 
Description (pp. 249-51) of letters and MSS of Victorian writers, with some 

quotations. 

Hare, Cyril E. The language of sport. London: Country life pr. Pp. xvi+ 
192. 

Glossary of sporting terms and language for every sport from 1300 to the 
present, with complete list of authorities. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Jr. (ed.). The pastoral elegy. An anthology. With 
introd., commentary, and notes. Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas. Pp. xi+ 
312. 

Includes Arnold’s ‘‘Thyrsis.”’ 

Heydet, X. “La fortune de Herder dans les pays de langue anglaise.” Rev. 

de l’enseignement des langues vivantes, May, 1938, pp. 193-206. 


Hicks, Granville. Figures of transition: a study of British literature at the end 

of the nineteenth century. New York: Macmillan. Pp. xv+326. 

Rev. by P. Jack in NYTBR, Feb. 11, 1940, p. 18; by R. Roberts in SRL, Dec. 
9, pp. 6-7. 

A Marxist analysis of Morris, Hardy, Butler, Gissing, Wilde, Kipling; rapid, 
journalistic, frankly eclectic, ignoring those elements in late-Victorian literature 
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that do not further the main thesis; begins with a 68-page survey of the “Vic- 
torian flood and ebb,”’ which puts together rapidly materials accessible in literary 
manuals and textbooks, often marred by loose or dubious phrasing (e.g., “Arnold 

. . came to hope that even a brutalized working class might do what a vulgarized 
middle class would not do [p. 55]); presents point of view throughout that self- 
destroying middle-class capitalism accounts for the qualities in late-Victorian 
literature.—C. F. H. 


Hitchcock, Ronald. “Statistical bibliography in relation to modern civiliza- 
tion.” Year book of education, 1939, pp. 758-76. 

Noted in Library Assoc. record, XLI, 177: presents and discusses “tables and 
diagrams of the statistics of the output of English printing, with a view to de- 
termining the main trends of cultural development in the past 450 years.”’ 
Hooker, K. W. .... Victor Hugo in England. See VB 1938, 408. 

Rev. by P. Horgan in Books abroad, XIII, 507-8; by M. Moraud in RoR, XXX, 
126-28. 

Hiilsmann, Paul. Der wirtschaftssténdische Gedanke in der englischen Literatur. 
Eine ideengeschichtliche Untersuchung. Jena diss. Borna-Leipzig: R., 
Noske, 1938. Pp. 59. 

Treats Carlyle, Mill, Robert Owen. 

Jackson, Holbrook. The eighteen nineties. Harmondsworth: Penguin Bks. 
Pp. 288. 

Johnson, David D. “Fear of death in Victorian fiction.” W. Virginia univ. 
bull., philol. studies, III, 3-11. 

Kieft, P. Heinrich Heine in westeuropiischer Beurteilung. Seine Kritiker in 
Frankreich, England und Holland. Amsterdam diss. Zutphen: Thieme, 
1938. Pp. 129. 

Lindsay, Jack, and Rickwood, Edgell (eds.). A handbook of freedom; a record 
of English democracy through twelve centuries. London: Lawrence. Pp. 440. 
Rev. in HTB, Sept. 17, p. 21. Anthology, contemporary accounts, etc. 

Lippincott, B. E. Victorian critics of democracy. See VB 1938, 408. 

Rev. by J. Brebner in AHR, XLIV, 377-78; by C. Harrold in MP, XXXVI, 
328-30; by O. Maurer, Jr., in Philosophical rev., XLVIII, 649-50; by K. Smellie 
in Politica, IV, 72-74. 

Lossack, Gerhard. George Lillo und seine Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des 
englischen Dramas. Gottingen diss. Pp. 86. 

Macdonagh, T. Literature in Ireland: studies Irish and Anglo-Irish. Dublin: 
Talbot pr. Pp. 248. 

Meissner, Paul. Englische Literaturgeschichte. III. Romantik und Viktoria- 
nismus. (“Sammlung Géschen,” 1124.) Berlin: De Gruyter, 1938. Pp. 150. 
Rev. by W. Keller in ZNU, XX XVIII, 58-59; by W. Siiskind in Die Literatur, 

XLI, 376-77. 
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Metz, R. A hundred years of British philosophy. See VB 1938, 409. 
Rev. by A. Castell in JMH, XI, 399-401. 

Modder, Montagu, F. The Jew in the literature of England to the end of the 
nineteenth century. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Soc. of Am. Pp. xvi 
+435. 

Moser, Max. Richard Wagner in der englischen Literatur des XIX. Jahr- 
hunderts. See VB 1938, 410. 

Rev. by E. B. in Music and letters, XX, 336-37. 


Mowat, R. B. The Victorian age. London: Harrap. Pp. 252. 

Rev. by H. Mallalieu in LL, XXIII, 401; by H. Minchin in FR, CXLVI, 
110-11; in TLS, Oct. 28, p. 621. See also VB 1937, 431. 

Confused, erratic, and incomplete; deals only with the years between 1840 
and 1880; abounds in errors and opinionated conclusions; extends its scope too 
wide for satisfactory treatment within its limits—devoting three chapters to 
French and Italian writers, and five to social history in America.—C. F. H. 
Muchnic, Helen. Dostoevsky’s English reputation (1881-1936). (“Smith col- 

lege studies in modern languages,” Vol. XX, Nos. 3-4.) Northampton, 

Mass.: Smith college. Pp. vi+219. 

Rev. by E. Baker in MLR, XXXIV, 442-43; by E. Bernbaum in JEGP, 
XXXIX (1940), 155-56. See also III, Neuschiiffer, Troyat. 

Murdoch, Walter. The Victorian era; its strength and weakness. (“John Mur- 
tagh Macrossan lectures,” 1937.) London: Angus & Robertson, 1938. 
Pp. vi+66. 

Neuschiiffer, W. Dostojewskijs Einfluss auf den englischen Roman. See VB 
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JOSEPH RITSON, SCHOLAR AT ODDS 


OSEPH RITSON, on the whole, has had less than justice,” wrote W. P. 

Ker eighteen years ago to explain why he had chosen Ritson as the subject 

for an address. The task to which Professor Ker devoted half an hour has 
been taken up again by Mr. Bertrand H. Bronson and pursued with such zeal 
that the results fill two volumes.! That Ritson should be honored by a 
monument of this size, while many of the greater names of literature lie 
almost neglected, may come as a surprise to literary critics but not to the 
literary historian, for whom length of treatment is a secondary consideration. 
For him two points are of primary importance—the presentation of the evi- 
dence and the interpretative conclusions that are based upon it. On the 
first count, Mr. Bronson’s biography can be highly commended. Indeed, so 
much information about the literary history of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century has been packed into these eight hundred pages that it is 
tempting to consider Mr. Bronson’s biography of Ritson as important as any- 
thing written by Ritson himself. On the interpretative side, however, I be- 
lieve Mr. Bronson has been carried too far by what he calls “the biographer’s 
pious desire to brighten Ritson’s reputation.” Some of the claims he makes 
for Ritson cannot pass unchallenged; but first it is proper to examine some of 
the unquestioned merits of the work. 

The biography is divided into two sections, the first part being titled 
“Life,” and the second ‘‘Controversies.”” This step was made necessary by a 
problem implicit in the subject. Not only did Ritson publish something 
nearly every year, but for more than two decades he also carried on a number 
of literary quarrels which could not be treated adequately within the chrono- 
logical framework. Thus the section entitled “Life,” whose four chapters and 
epilogue cover about three hundred pages, is devoted to a straightforward 
telling of the main events, literary and otherwise, that make up Ritson’s 
biography. The second part contains the results of Mr. Bronson’s investiga- 
tions into four subjects: Ritson’s quarrels with Thomas Warton concerning 
the History of English poetry, the attack on Bishop Percy over the Reliques of 
ancient poetry, the controversies with rival Shakespeare scholars, and, fourth, 
Ritson’s legal career, particularly his years as a minor official of the Savoy. 
The division of the book into these two parts has been skilfully executed, and 
writers who engage on biographies of similar scale may profit by examining 
the structure employed by Mr. Bronson. 

All through the book one continues to be impressed by the amount of new 





1 Joseph Ritson, scholar at arms (2 vols.; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1938) . 
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information which Mr. Bronson has assembled. These new materials repre- 
sent the chief advance he has made over his predecessor, Mr. H. A. Burd. 
Over fifty of Ritson’s letters are quoted for the first time, in whole or in part, 
as well as dozens written by his contemporaries. (Letters addressed to Ritson 
are absent; perhaps none escaped the flames in his rooms before Ritson’s 
final confinement.) Extracts are given from other manuscripts of varying im- 
portance, including Ritson’s catalogue of metrical romances and his Bibli- 
ographia Scotica, the companion to the published Bibliographia poetica. The 
manuscript of the latter is now in Mr. Bronson’s possession, as are several 
others from which quotations are given. Of all these new documents, perhaps 
the most interesting to the general reader is the copy of Ritson’s dictionary, a 
book which never reached the printer. The definitions are very colorful, for 
they reveal Ritson’s well-known prejudices for vegetarianism, atheism, and 
Jacobinism. 

Especially noteworthy are Mr. Bronson’s discoveries in the Public Record 
Office, which have enabled him to reconstruct many details of Ritson’s career 
as High Bailiff of the Savoy. The delineation of the continual litigation in 
which the High Bailiff was embroiled is a matter of less interest for the literary 
than for the legal historian, but there is no dodging the importance of this 
side of Ritson’s life. The familiar traits of his character—devotion to duty, 
diligence in details, and irritability in human relationships—are seen in a 
new setting, and we wonder that he had so much time and energy left over 
for literary pursuits. Possibly Mr. Bronson would have been well advised 
to have published this legal history elsewhere. As it now stands very few 
readers will plow through the ample series of petitions, actions, old bills, new 
bills, and briefs of which this section of the biography is replete. Had this 
evidence been contributed to a journal, for example, the reader of the bi- 
ography would have benefited from the main conclusions, and the length of 
the work would have been shortened enough to fit into one volume. 

In addition to his success in finding new documents, Mr. Bronson has 
turned up many important items of information in eighteenth-century periodi- 
cals and newspapers. The papers of Newcastle and Stockton, where Ritson 
lived as a youth, have yielded many details about the years before he moved 
to London. One of them indicates that about a year before leaving Stockton, 
Ritson was married, an event for which no corroborating evidence can be 
found. The incident makes the puzzle of his strange personality more in- 
triguing than ever. 

A word of praise should be given to the scrupulous care which Mr. Bronson 
has taken in copying and annotating his materials. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that some of the letters could have been annotated more fully; for 
example, the one quoted at length on pages 236-39 contains various points 
that should not have been left unexplained. And considering that several 
pages of the bibliography are devoted to a list of “Letters and documents 
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hitherto unpublished” (pp. 800-802), it was unnecessary for Mr. Bronson to 
single them out by the word “unpublished” each time one is quoted in the 
text. Mention of the bibliography, however, cannot be made except in terms 
of the highest commendation. Extending over fifty pages, it far surpasses 
any previous attempt to establish the Ritson canon. It is composed of ten 
sections, and no class of material has been overlooked; for example, one sec- 
tion is devoted to a catalogue of Ritson’s manuscripts, another to an ico- 
nography, and another to ‘Letters and fugitive communications to magazines 
and newspapers.” To writers of “definitive” biographies this bibliography 
may be recommended as a model. It is a pity that the index, an indispensable 
key to a work of this kind, has been carelessly and meagerly done. Apparently 
references in the footnotes have been entirely ignored. Blame for this de- 
ficiency falls at the door of the University of California Press, and the case 
serves as yet another warning to authors who are tempted to leave the making 
of their index to the publisher. Once this exception has been noted, it must 
be said that the Press has produced a handsome and carefully printed book. 

The interpretative side of Mr. Bronson’s biography confronts the reader 
with a number of complex questions, of which the ultimate and most im- 
portant one concerns the position that Ritson should occupy in the hierarchy 
of English literary scholars. On this subject Mr. Bronson has very definite 
views, which have led him to dub Ritson with the title “scholar-at-arms.” 
Exactly what this term means is nowhere defined, but a heraldic analogy is 
obviously intended. Throughout the biography Ritson is personified as a 
doughty champion, and we are told that ‘Ritson, when all is said, spent his 
life fighting to establish standards of critical scholarship which in his own 
generation he was almost alone in upholding.” His own generation is soon 
left behind, however, for according to the statement on another page, ‘‘Rit- 
son was approximately sixty years ahead of his time.” The claims get 
stronger as the biography progresses, until we are informed that, since Rit- 
son’s death, there “has been nothing less than a complete revolution in scholarly 
standards; and it has been brought about by the strenuous and unyielding 
effort and example of one man.” 

Perhaps the best way for the reader to regain composure after these as- 
sertions is to begin by scrutinizing Ritson’s right to the title ‘“‘scholar-at-arms.”’ 
There is no denying that he was fond of a fight, but in itself that is not a 
measure of scholarly merit. If pugnacity were the test, even when combined 
with vast learning, the great names in scholarship would be Warburton, 
Bolton Corney, and Montague Summers. The right to a title of honor can 
be granted only to one who has fought the battles that needed fighting, not 
merely those where personal pride was involved. And it is this test that 
measures Ritson. He was in a position to fight for a principle on three im- 
portant occasions; but in one of them he connived, in another he condoned, 
and in a third he kept a discreet silence. 
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The occasion when he connived was in the preparation of Steevens’ 1793 
edition of Shakespeare. In this year Steevens emerged from a ten-year retire- 
ment and entered the Shakespearean field once more, his motive being largely 
a desire to recapture the leadership he had lost to Malone when the latter 
published his edition of 1790. But in order to do so, Steevens turned back 
the clock of editorial procedure to where it had stood in the days of Hanmer, 
and with wanton self-assurance published an admittedly eclectic text. The 
stage was dramatically set for the entrance of a “scholar-at-arms’—but he 
failed to come. There had been a ring of righteous indignation in Ritson’s 
voice when, in 1783, he had accused Dr. Johnson of being “for or against 
Shakespeare’s own words just as it suits his purpose or inclination.””? Mr. Bron- 
son applauds his conduct by saying: “In this way Ritson fought in his day 
to vanquish the hydra headed practice of regarding a text as editorial prop- 
erty.”” But when Steevens threw editorial principles to the four winds and 
constructed the 1793 text to suit his own fancy, Ritson ate his words of ten 
years earlier. He did more than that: he embraced the Hydra and placed his 
notes on Shakespeare at Steevens’ disposal. 

The second occasion was the appearance of Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border. It was Ritson’s knowledge of these border ballads that caused the 
young Scott to seek him out, for, remembering the way Ritson had hounded 
the author of the Reliques of ancient poetry, Scott knew it was better to have 
Ritson on his side than against him. Lockhart’s description of Scott’s suc- 
cess in winning over Ritson is well known: “. .. . the bland courtesy of Scott 
disarmed even this half-crazy pedant; and he communicated the stores of his 
really valuable learning in a manner that seems to have surprised all who had 
hitherto held any intercourse with him on antiquarian topics.’’ There can be 
no question that Ritson recognized the extent to which Scott had fabricated 
lines, stanzas, and even larger portions of the ballads, the same type of fabri- 
cations which had caused Ritson to come out in full ery after Percy twenty 
years before. The pursuit of editorial purity was conveniently forgotten when 
Ritson received a gift copy of the Minstrelsy. Only four years earlier, in 
1796, he had written of Percy: “I firmly believe that he has taken such 
libertys in his publications from it, that he might as wel have had no MS. at 
all. ....’4 But his letter of acknowledgment to Scott takes the opposite 
tone (p. 263): 

I, therefor, return my most grateful acknowlegements for your obligeing present 
of the most curious and valuable literary treasure i possess; . . . . 1 mean, however, 


Remarks critical and illustrative on the text and notes of the last edition of Shakespeare 
(1783), p. 200. 

3 The note in which Ritson thanked Steevens for a gift copy of the edition is quoted by 
Mr. Bronson (p. 181). It speaks of the ‘‘honour which he [Steevens] has done Mr. Ritson, 
in allotting to his crude and trivial observations a station of which they are evidently un- 
worthy.’ Considering Ritson’s usual arrogance, this humility is as surprising as it is 
unctuous. 

4 Letter to Joseph Cooper Walker dated June 22, 1796 (Bronson, p. 553). 
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to be very chary of it, and, by only peruseing a single poem or ballad at a time, 
extend my gratification, which will be exquisite, to the most distant period. 
Everything is excellent, throughout, both in verse and prose... .. 


Neither this instance nor that of the toadying to Steevens in 1793 is the con- 
duct of a man “fighting to establish standards of critical scholarship.” 

But the greatest opportunity for a “‘scholar-at-arms” came in 1795. In 
January of that year London was buzzing with the report that a number of 
original manuscripts of Shakespeare had been discovered. They were in the 
possession of Samuel Ireland, the collector and dealer in prints, whose son 
William had made the discovery. Before long the literary world was flocking 
to see them. Boswell had fallen on his knees to kiss the “invaluable relics of 
our Bard,” and a Certificate of Belief had been signed by twenty men of 
literary or antiquarian reputation, including Dr. Parr, the great classical 
scholar, Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King-of-Arms, and Henry Pye, the poet 
laureate, not to mention the Earl of Lauderdale and the Duke of Somerset. 
The names of the experienced Shakespeareans—Steevens, Reed, and Malone 

—were noticeably absent from the list. Nor was there any doubt in Ritson’s 
mind that the manuscripts were spurious. But what did he do about it? In 
two letters which he dispatched to a correspondent in Edinburgh the docu- 
ments were pronounced to be forgeries, but publicly he uttered not a syllable 
on the subject. This incident, equally with the two mentioned above, reveals 
a deficiency in Ritson’s sense of scholarly responsibility. He used his learn- 
ing and energies for personal ends rather than for the pursuit of truth; the 
fighting he did was against people, not for consciously formulated principles. 
Let us have no more use of this term ‘“‘scholar-at-arms”’: if Ritson was such, 
young Ireland was Shakespeare. 

Nor is the reader likely to accept without reservation Mr. Bronson’s 
interpretations of the vexatious incidents described in the chapters on the 
controversies. Probably the best account is that of the feud with John 
Pinkerton, which is not set off by itself but is incorporated in the biography. 
The reason for its superiority is probably that Pinkerton deserved Ritson’s 
censure more than did Warton, Percy, or Malone. The pages entitled ‘‘War- 
tono-Mastix” are also carefully written and tell in full detail the story of 
Ritson’s Observations on the first three volumes of the “History of English poetry.” 
Mr. Bronson freely admits that the pamphlet was ‘inexcusable’ and that 
“whatever condemnation the book met with . . . . was richly deserved.” The 
attitude expressed by William Cole is perhaps the best statement of the view 
which both Ritson’s contemporaries and posterity have taken toward the 
incident: ‘“. ... the whole is written with so much spleen, ill nature and ir- 
religion, that though they may not excuse Mr. Warton, yet few people of 
decency will be pleased with this gross behaviour.”® The pamphlet served to 
draw attention to the author’s learning, but also warned the antiquarian 


5 Letter from Cole to Dr. Lort, October 30, 1782. Quoted from Brydges’ Restituta, IV 
(1816), 371. 
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world that it could expect a career of bad manners such as rarely had been 
seen before. 

The same pamphlet began the long series of attacks on the Bishop of 
Dromore, which are discussed in a chapter headed ‘The hunting of the 
Percy.” This chapter, however, shows much more partisanship for the hero 
of the biography than is present in the pages on Warton, perhaps because 
Percy was more active in the counterattack on Ritson. After all, Percy was 
the victim of the initial assault and suffered intermittent slaps for years 
afterward; so he cannot be blamed for trying to repay blow for blow. Ritson 
was hurt and grieved whenever his opponent used his own methods against 
him, and Mr. Bronson has tended to follow him in this attitude. Although the 
treatment of Percy is kept in fair balance throughout the biography proper, 
in the epilogue his side of the case is all but forgotten. Percy is accused of 
“sleepless hatred” toward Ritson, as though the persecutions of twenty years 
should have healed miraculously the moment Ritson was in his grave. In- 
deed, the whole of the epilogue is in the tone of a funeral oration in which we 
are asked to forget the meanness of a lifetime just because Ritson is dead. This 
is not to deny that Mr. Bronson has brought out a number of new and illumi- 
nating points in his pages on Percy, pages which should be read by every 
student who wishes to understand Percy’s place in the literary history of his 
age. But the treatment as a whole suffers from too close an application of the 
motto Mr. Bronson selected to head this section of his book, “Treating your 
adversary with respect, is giving him an advantage to which he is not en- 
titled.” Thomas Percy may have been an adversary to Ritson, but that 
should not make him an adversary of Mr. Bronson. 

The fourth of Ritson’s chosen opponents was Edmond Malone, whom Mr. 
Bronson concedes to have been “Shakespeare’s best eighteenth-century 
editor.” The narrative of the relations between Malone and Ritson is prin- 
cipally confined to the long section on Ritson’s Shakespearean labors, en- 
titled “The god of his idolatry.” Extending over 165 pages, or almost a 
quarter of the whole biography, this section is in many ways the heart of the 
book. In my opinion it is also the weakest part. The reason is that Mr. 
Bronson has strained to show that Ritson’s work on Shakespeare was of some 
lasting importance, but the evidence for such a contention is too meager 
to support the argument. It is true that Ritson’s eye fastened on a few inac- 
curacies in the work of the contemporary editors, and that his vast erudition 
enabled him to contribute a number of explanatory notes to the bulging 
variorum editions,® but there is little in them that has stood the test of 
time. In those days the writing of “comments on the commentators” had 
reached the status of a literary sport. Such worthies as Zachary Gray, Ben- 
jamin Heath, Thomas Tyrwhitt, Walter Whiter, Monck Mason, and even 


* According to my count, an average of about eight per play were used by Steevens in 
the 1793 edition. 
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hapless Henry Pye tried their hands at the game. Ritson’s three publications 
—the Remarks in 1783, the Quip modest in 1788, and the Cursory criticisms 
in 1792—must be considered as part of this stream of ‘‘commentating zeal,” 
as Mathias called it in his Pursuits of literature. Except for Malone’s Supple- 
mental observations (1780), Ritson’s pamphlets are probably the best of this 
type of publication. But if Ritson’s work on Shakespeare had been his only 
claim to fame, he would have been forgotten in one generation. 

In this extended account of Ritson’s Shakespearean activities, a very un- 
fair picture has been drawn of Edmond Malone. So completely has Ritson’s 
attitude toward Malone dominated Mr. Bronson that scarcely a single op- 
portunity, no matter how slight, has been allowed to pass without making a 
hit, direct or indirect, at him. Not that Malone was free from faults—he 
made many mistakes, on more than one occasion he was overobstinate, and 
his high opinion of his own abilities and learning irritated many of his con- 
temporaries. But in none of these particulars was Ritson the man to call the 
kettle black. The love and respect of such men as Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
Earl of Charlemont, William Windham, and Edmund Burke, not to mention 
Boswell and Percy, entitle Malone to treatment less Ritsonian than he has 
received from Mr. Bronson. It is unfair and misleading to say that Malone 
“affects a drawing room tone,” or that three years after coming to London he 
“set up claims as a rival editor” to Steevens. Expressions such as “the supple- 
mental Mr. Malone” and ‘‘the gentle Malone!”’ blossom into phrases such as 
his “surprising ignorance,” and ‘‘obtuseness and inadequacy.” These asper- 
sions against Malone may have been due to a subconscious wish to better the 
relative position of Ritson, but they result in the opposite effect and cause us 
to suspect special pleading. 

Mr. Bronson’s feeling against Malone reaches its climax in the accusation 
that after Ritson’s death Malone somehow got hold of Ritson’s three volumes 
of manuscript notes on Shakespeare and “consigned them to oblivion.”” The 
suggestion is as fanciful as it is malicious. The manuscripts are known to 
have been purchased by Messrs. Longman and Rees, with the explanation 
“bought on account of the trade.”’ Their intentions reached the ears of Ma- 
lone, who seven weeks later wrote to Percy: ‘“The booksellers were absurd 
enough to give about £100 for his unpublished notes on Shakespeare; & 
mean to print them; I suppose to weigh ag* my edition when it was to appear.” 
The exchange of confidences between Malone and Percy was so intimate, 
especially on the subject of Ritson, that this letter is good evidence that 
Malone knew nothing more about the destination of the manuscripts than he 
told Percy. Mr. Bronson does not suggest just when Malone could have 
bought the manuscripts. Unfortunately for his theory, Malone was in finan- 
cial difficulties at this time, and indeed a few months later he barely escaped 
the hands of the bailiffs. He was never again in a state approaching affluence. 
And even if he had been able to acquire Ritson’s notes, it was not in Malone’s 
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character to destroy them or in his ability to keep quiet about the event. 
In all the abundant records of his last years, in the Bodleian or elsewhere, 
there is not another allusion to these manuscripts. 

The assumption back of Mr. Bronson’s accusation is that Ritson’s three 
volumes of Shakespeare notes contained materials of great value. I believe 
there are adequate grounds for challenging this assumption. Ritson’s work on 
Shakespeare was almost entirely confined to the years before 1793; in the 
decade that followed, his health went from bad to worse while he labored 
feverishly to see eight new publications through the press. And is there any 
doubt that in preparing the 1793 edition Steevens had the run of Ritson’s 
notes? The explanation that seems as likely as any other is that Longman and 
Rees, who had been in negotiation with Ritson for other manuscripts, seized 
the opportunity after his death to buy this material because they thought 
Ritson’s notes would enable them to enter the profitable Shakespeare market. 
This supposition accounts for every fact known about the business, in- 
cluding the information Malone sent to Percy. But when the publishers 
acquired the manuscripts and had an opportunity to examine them in detail, 
they may have discovered that the cream had been skimmed by Steevens 
years ago and that the notes he had rejected were not valuable enough to 
float a new edition. After all, when copied out with pen and ink, the three 
hundred odd of Ritson’s comments which Steevens used would have occupied 
a good portion of “three volumes of manuscript notes,” the size of which is 
nowhere mentioned. And one final point: in the last previous biography of 
Ritson, Mr. H. A. Burd makes the statement that “this material was dis- 
posed of at Longman’s sale in 1842 and has not been located since.’”? Ap- 
parently Mr. Bronson has been unable to verify this fact, but at least he 
should not have kept his readers in ignorance of it. Until some genuine evi- 
dence is brought forward, Malone’s reputation should remain unsullied, and 
we can accept Mr. Burd’s conclusion, “the publishers probably acted on 
purely commercial considerations.” 

But the weakness in Mr. Bronson’s long chapters on Shakespeare lies not 
so much in his tendency to make a “personal devil” of Malone as in the un- 
critical attitude toward some of the points of Shakespearean scholarship 
which are involved. Several times, for example, he bases arguments on de- 
tails that prove the opposite of his contentions. Thus, on page 412 we are told 
that Ritson’s Remarks (1783) deserve credit for preserving the line in Macbeth, 
“Cleanse the stuffed bosum of that perilous stuff,” a line that had suffered a 
conjectural emendation from Steevens in 1778. Says Mr. Bronson, “But in 
1785 stuff’d is restored to the text, no mention (naturally) is made of Ritson 

.,’ implying that the credit awarded to Malone was due to editorial 
skulduggery. If Mr. Bronson had gone beyond Ritson’s Remarks, he would 
have seen that Malone made the restoration in his Supplemental observations 
(p. 160), in 1780, or three years before Ritson. Considering that Ritson was 


7 Joseph Ritson, a critical biography (Urbana, 1916), p. 88. 
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choosing his own ground every time he challenged a reading or annotation in 
the published texts of other editors, it is surprising how often he stumbled. 
Mr. Bronson has not been unaware of these errors but has treated them with 
un-Ritsonian forgiveness, saying of one instance that “it was ungenerous” of 
Ritson not to mention that he had been anticipated by Capell, and on another 
page that some of Ritson’s remarks “unfortunately coincided” with observa- 
tions already printed by Malone. Similarly in speaking of the glossarial errors 
Ritson had pointed out in the Remarks, Mr. Bronson estimates that “in at 
least two thirds of the number Ritson is right.”” But for a man who had chosen 
his own examples, surely one-third errors is a high percentage. 

The greatest deficiency in this discussion of Shakespearean matters, how- 

ever, is the failure to point out Ritson’s lack of knowledge of textual principles. 
No collation was too laborious for Ritson, and no investigation too minute; 
but most of his work was fruitless because he could not or did not choose to 
understand that for an editor the authority of a text is more important than 
the exactness with which it is copied or the erudition with which it is ex- 
plained. Shakespearean scholarship in the eighteenth century had advanced 
through several clearly defined stages by the time that Ritson appeared on 
the scene. Most of the obvious work in explanatory notes and citation of 
parallel passages had been done by Johnson and Steevens and had been car- 
ried further in Malone’s edition of 1790. On the textual side, lip service had 
been paid to the authority of the first folio ever since Johnson had spoken out 
for it in the prospectus to his edition (1756). By 1783 Malone had established, 
through exacting collation, that the second folio was a derived text without 
any authority whatsoever. Therefore, he limited the use of the term “au- 
thentick copies” to the first folio and the quartos printed before 1623. His 
service in establishing these facts can indeed be considered the high point in 
Shakespearean scholarship of the eighteenth century. It was with this in 
mind that Mr. A. W. Pollard has paid him the following tribute: 
What are the points in which we can claim to have got beyond Malone after a 
century and a quarter of further work? Not so many, it must be confessed, nor 
so important, as they should be. One or two new Quartos have been discovered, 
notably the Hamlet of 1603, giving a botched text of the play in its earlier form. 
. ... So far as editors of Shakespeare are concerned it is doubtful whether their 
improvements on Malone can be shown to extend beyond these small points, and 
on the other hand they have hardly kept to his canon that only first editions can 
count as authorities.® 


Ritson was either unwilling or unable to follow Malone’s demonstration 
that the second folio is ‘of no value whatsoever” as a textual authority, and 
he attacked the view with vitriolic fury in the pamphlet entitled Cursory 
criticisms on the edition of Shakespeare published by Edmond Malone (1792). 
No less than twenty-six pages are devoted to a defense of the second folio, 
and throughout the whole pamphlet there is no indication that Ritson was 


8 Shakespeare's fight with the pirates (1937), pp. 99-100. 
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able to appreciate the textual principles involved. Nor does Mr. Bronson, in 
his discussion of the matter, bring out Ritson’s deficiency in this important 
particular. Space is given to Ritson’s attempted rebuttal of the ways in which 
Malone had been “unfair to the second folio,” but nowhere does Mr. Bronson 
point out that Ritson was entirely in the wrong. As a result the uncritical 
reader will doubtless leave the biography with the impression that the 
authority of the second folio is one of the advances in critical scholarship 
which Ritson “spent his life fighting to establish.” Rather than being “sixty 
years ahead of his time,” in this important critical principle Ritson was 
twenty-five years behind. 

There remains the consideration of any ‘‘standards of critical scholarship” 
that may be apparent in the various poetical anthologies which represent 
Ritson’s chief literary output. These volumes, The select collection of English 
songs (1783), the Ancient songs (1790), the Pieces of ancient popular poetry 
(1791), the English anthology (1793-94), and various others are some of the 
most prettily printed and well-selected anthologies that have ever been com- 
piled. But Mr. Bronson’s claims about Ritson’s ‘‘printing of a text with com- 
plete and entire fidelity” will no more bear examination than the other asser- 
tions we have had occasion to notice. In the citation of texts consulted and in 
the listing of variants, none of these volumes can match Capell’s Prolusions, 
published when Ritson was still a child. On the score of fidelity, Ritson’s 
texts represent no appreciable advance over those of Thomas Hearne, who 
belonged to the same generation as Ritson’s grandfather. The truth is that 
Ritson was no more accurate or faithful than numerous other eighteenth- 
century scholars. Few of the poems in the Select collection will stand the test 
of collation; nor will those in the English anthology, as, for an easily accessible 
example, Lycidas. Moreover, in printing these poems Ritson showed the same 
indifference to the requirements of authoritative text that we have seen re- 
vealed in his Shakespeare studies. To choose a few specimens from the English 
anthology: Dryden’s Alexander’s feast and Theodore and Honoria are taken 
from the 1760 edition of Samuel Derrick; a translation from Horace by Sir 
William Temple is printed from the 1757 edition of his Works; Marvell’s 
“Nymph complaining” is from a 1727 Miscellany; Addison’s verses to Halifax 
(first published in 1701) from an edition of 1753; and these examples are not 
exceptions but are typical of Ritson’s general practice. In Mr. Bronson’s own 
pages there are chronicled several instances from Ritson’s other volumes: his 
text of “Sir Orfeo” should have been based on the Auchinleck, rather than 
the Harleian manuscript, and the ballad Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard 
was printed from a miscellany rather than from the copy in the Pepys Col- 
lection. The evidence shows conclusively that Ritson was often careless in 
printing his texts and usually devoid of principle in choosing them. We should 
dismiss once and for all the notion of Ritson “adhering blindly to his text” 
or of his “loyalty to a scrupulous ideal.” 

It may fairly be asked: If Ritson was not a “‘scholar-at-arms,” what is his 
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place in literary history? First and foremost he was an antiquary of immense 
energy and recondite learning, who did some distinguished spade work on the 
subject of popular poetry. His work on ballads and metrical romances is of 
definite historical importance, and his investigations of the Robin Hood and 
King Arthur legends provided the foundations for modern knowledge of the 
subjects. His catalogue of early poets, the Bibliographia poetica, proved to be 
a useful tool for more than a generation.’ And his anthologies, beautifully 
printed and tastefully chosen, have helped to extend the love of poetry which 
had its roots deep in his spirit. If anything will keep Ritson’s name alive, it 
will be these volumes of other people’s poems. And so the “‘less than justice” 
of which Professor Ker complained has been more than redressed by Mr. 
Bronson. His verdict is, however, one that cannot be readily accepted. There 
never will be a fair verdict, I believe, until Ritson is tried in two independent 
courts, once as a man, and in the other as an antiquary. As a man he was 
‘poor Ritson,” to be pitied for his deficiencies but not excused for his offenses. 
As an antiquary much of his work deserves the credit which his generation 
denied it. Mr. Bronson’s biography would have been a better one, I believe, 
if he had separated the two sides of Ritson’s character—the eccentric bailiff, 
and the literary antiquary—and given each an independent appraisal. 

The amount of information assembled by Mr. Bronson makes this biog- 
raphy an indispensable reference book for the literary history of the late 
eighteenth century. He has done his work so thoroughly that new discoveries 
about Ritson will be few and relatively unimportant. Where Mr. Bronson has 
erred is in the wish to make Ritson more important than he actually was, to 
clothe him in the shining mail of a ‘“‘scholar-at-arms”’; the fighting Ritson did 
was against people, not for consciously formulated principles. Where Mr. 
Bronson has failed is in looking beyond the evidence he has brought to- 
gether: he tends to accept Ritson’s own opinion of editorial practices without 
a thorough-enough investigation of Ritson’s texts or the whole development of 
English scholarship; he speaks repeatedly of Ritson’s ‘persecution complex”’ 
but nowhere gives a psychological analysis of this important matter. But 
because these volumes will probably be the only large-scale biography of 
Ritson for many decades to come, they deserve the critical attention of 
all specialists in this field of literary history. 
James M. OsBorn 

Yale University 

® Mr. Bronson’s account of this volume is scarcely adequate. It reveals little critical 
attention and a too ready acceptance of the estimate found in the pages of his prede- 
cessor, H. A. Burd. Take, for example, Mr. Bronson's statement, ‘‘Certainly, the Lyd- 
gate canon which it contains is a surprising achievement.’’ Such a judgment shows little 
regard for the catalogues of Ritson’s forerunners, especially Bale and Tanner. The best 
that Henry Noble MacCracken can say for this ‘‘surprising achievement” is as follows: 
“It will be seen that Ritson has had access to Harley 2251 and 2255; otherwise his list 
is no better than Tanner’s. He has, moreover, fallen into the same error of setting down all 


items in a MS as Lydgate’s because one happens to be’’ (The minor poems of John Lydgate 
“E.E.T.S.,”’ Extra ser.], CVII [1911], xlvi). 
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England’s Eliza. By Erx1n CaLtHoun Witson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1939. Pp. xii+479. 

Mr. Wilson has read all of Elizabethan literature, from the most crude 
broadside to the glorious poetry of The Faerie Queene, to discover ‘‘the nature 
of the idealization” of Queen Elizabeth and “‘its place in Elizabethan litera- 
ture.” He might well have declared his purpose to destroy for good and all 
the still prevalent notion, put in words by William Gifford in a characteristic 
passage, which Mr. Wilson quotes (p. 113 n.), that the “fulsome compliments 
paid to the ‘obdurate virgin’ of threescore and ten, the hoary-headed Cynthia 
of Whitehall, must have appeared infinitely ridiculous, if the frequency of the 
practice had not utterly taken away the sense of derision.’’ No one can doubt 
after reading England’s Eliza that Cynthia was praised as “the profoundly 
adequate symbol ... . for her age’’ and that in singing of her beauty and her 
perfections, the poets were actually celebrating the beauty and greatness of 
England. It is a familiar paradox of the sixteenth century that, though the 
people and the moralists scorned and castigated the teachings of Machiavelli, 
the sovereigns conducted their affairs by his principles. On the day of her 
coronation Elizabeth had wedded England with a ring; ever after she em- 
ployed all the devices advocated in The Prince to attract to herself, and thus 
to her spouse, the admiration and the loyalty without which England could 
not have established her position as the greatest Protestant power of Europe. 
Mr. Wilson’s study indicates the many ways in which the poets created the 
symbolic Eliza whom the real Elizabeth so carefully fostered. 

In the early chapters of his book the author shows how well grounded was 
Elizabeth’s boast that she was “mere English.” That the common people, 
who understood this vulgar quality in their queen, loved her is clear from the 
cockney adoration of the broadside poets and of those amateurs who wel- 
comed her on her progresses about the country. In these poems she is the 
warlike Judith and the just Deborah who defends her people from false reli- 
gion and foreign enemies; she is the chosen of God who brings peace, prosper- 
ity, and Protestantism to her country. As we progress in this volume, we 
find that the dramatists give her more elegant praise as befits those who rep- 
resent the tastes of both the pit and the court. These poets tickled the sides 
of the patriotic multitude with representations of the glories of Eliza’s royal 
predecessors; and in their prologues and epilogues they did not forget the 
one toward whom all their efforts were directed. They also delighted the 
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courtiers with their lovely pastorals in which they praised “fayre Elisa, 
queene of shepheardes all.” 

One of Mr. Wilson’s most interesting chapters deals with the idealization 
of Elizabeth as the chaste Diana. Here he considers the tradition of courtly 
love, which still prevailed throughout the sixteenth century, and he shows, 
perhaps more clearly than anyone before, the dominance of this system in the 
celebration of Elizabeth’s virtues. He remembers, however, that the medieval 
courtly love had included the worship of the Virgin Queen. This worship had 
still existed in English churches in Elizabeth’s childhood; one wonders, in- 
deed, whether it had entirely vanished from English hearts before the end of 
the sixteenth century. Possibly Englishmen had merely replaced the Virgin 
Mary with the Virgin Elizabeth. In Sir John Davies’ charming acrostics to 
Astraea we find something very like the replacement of the heavenly virgin 
queen by the earthly one. This substitution is even more explicit in John 
Dowland’s verses. In the last stanza of a poem, of which Mr. Wilson quotes 
more, he sings: 

When others sing Venite exrultemus! 

Stand by, and turn to Noli emulari! 

For Quare fremuerunt, use Oremus! 

Vivat ELIZA! for an Ave Mari! 

And teach those Swains that live about thy cell; 
To sing Amen, when thou dost pray so well! 


The poet is evidently advising us to transfer our prayers from the Queen of 
Heaven to the English “sacred Virgin.” 

One becomes bored by those who seek out “trustworthy” descriptions and 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth in their efforts to substantiate the claims of 
beauty and power made for her by the poets. No mortal could ever have 
possessed the virtues so freely attributed to the “royal Laura,” but beneath 
and behind and above the withered old woman who dwelt at Whitehall was 
the Platonic “royal Idea,”’ who was the true mistress of these poets. Sydney 
and Spenser were not fools, nor were they sychophants—such could hardly 
have touched the notes they mastered—yet they saw in Elizabeth the symbol 
of all queenly power and grace and beauty. If we sometimes fail to see Idea 
through the trappings of mortality, the great sonneteers never made this 
mistake. Nor did the poets lose sight of the symbol when they pictured 
“Cynthia, the Ladie of the Sea”’: 

In widest ocean she her throne does reare, 
That over all the earth it may be seene. 


The vision of the sea-power of England as it appeared after 1588 is explicit 
in such lines. 

Mr. Wilson presents one more vision in his brilliant review of the Eliza 
who was the creation of the poets. He reminds us of the Faerie Queene, who 
was far beyond mortality. Gloriana is the Platonic ideal of one who was great 
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enough to be the greatest queen of England. As Spenser sets out on his course 
to Faerie Land, he prays: 
And with them eke, O Goddesse heavenly bright 
Mirrour of grace and majestie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
Like Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine afflicted stile: 
The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest dread, a while. 


Though ‘The Most High, Mightie And Magnificent Empresse’’ never re- 
warded Spenser as he wished, Mr. Wilson makes clear that by preserving 
throughout her reign the royal symbol, according to the best principles of 
Machiavelli, she gave the inspiration from which the poet could become im- 


mortal in Gloriana. 
Rupotr Kirk 


Rutgers University 


Gabriel Naudé, 1600-1653. By James V. Rice. (“Johns Hopkins studies in 
Romance literatures and languages,’”’ Vol. XXXV.) Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 134. 

Gabriel Naudé devoted his life to librarianship and writing. His duties as 
librarian called him from Paris to places as remote as Italy, England, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. His writings deal with book-collecting, magic and the 
Rosicrucians, statecraft, and history. It is obvious that such a person is a 
very attractive figure to investigate. Although John W. Spargo called atten- 
tion to the opportunity some years ago (see Virgil the Necromancer [Cam- 
bridge, 1934], p. 435, n. 4) and assembled several pertinent references, Mr. 
Rice remained unaware of Spargo’s note and consequently did not utilize all 
of the existing “Vorarbeiten.”’ The particular merit of Rice’s account of 
Naudé seems to me to lie in the discovery of new sources for Naudé’s life (see 
the biographical chapter, pp. 9-46). The second chapter, which is devoted to 
‘“‘Naudé’s writings on magic and the Rosicrucians” (pp. 47-72) is the weakest 
part of the book, and this is particularly to be regretted because Naudé’s 
Apologie pour les grands personnages qui ont este faussement soupconnez de la 
magie (1625) is justly famous. To be sure, the Rosicrucians do not appear to 
have been important in France, but nevertheless the information collected by 
W.-E. Peuckert in Die Rosenkreuzer (Jena, 1928) and Von schwarzer und 
weisser Magie (“Volksverband der Biicherfreunde”’ [Berlin, 1928]) and by 
Gustav Kriiger in Die Rosenkreuzer (Berlin, 1932) would have been more 
useful than that afforded by the titles collected in the note on page 47. Here, 
Morhof might perhaps have been cited in the better edition of 1747, and I 
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should have preferred Liibeck to Lubec. “Hermétque” appears to be a typo- 
graphical error (see p. 72 for the correct spelling). A. L. Caillet, Manuel bib- 
liographique des sciences psychiques ou occultes (Paris, 1912), would have been 
a good general reference of recent date, and better than Grisse. Such a sen- 
tence as ““Garasse also quotes from a book called the Fama” (p. 55) suggests 
that Rice did not familiarize himself with the documents important in the 
early history of the Rosicrucians. To sum up, this section has not benefited 
by the use of easily available resources. I am grateful for the reference to 
seven pages of manuscript notes which have not yet been printed (p. 55) and 
hope that we may learn more about them. Rice’s particular interests are con- 
cerned with Naudé’s ideas on historiography and politics. In his discussion he 
corrects errors of his predecessors and exhibits a sufficient knowledge of the 
pertinent works of reference. Naudé as a librarian, an aspect which is dealt 
with in the biographical chapter, has alone aroused interest in recent years. 
Rice has done us a good service in calling attention to Gabriel Naudé. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 


Georg Buechner als Politiker. By Karu Vietor. Bern-Leipzig: Verlag Paul 

Haupt, 1939. Pp. 134. 

The year 1913, when the hundredth birthday of Hebbel and Buechner was 
celebrated, indicates at the same time the change of the spiritual atmosphere 
in Germany from that of the former to that of the latter. True, Hebbel’s in- 
fluence does not completely disappear. On the contrary, a drama like Hans 
Franck’s Godiva is entirely based on Hebbel’s dramatic structure and ideology. 
But in the year when it appeared, 1919, Hans Henny Jahn’s Pastor Ephraim 
Magnus appeared, too, and there Buechner is introduced as a final arbiter in 
all questions of human nature.! It was the war which gave the strongest im- 
pulse to this development. The younger generation of 1918, as far as it was 
genuine, was Buechner himself and felt as if it were his successor and his 
advocate. As far as it was not genuine, it imitated him. De Maistre, more akin 
to Buechner than has hitherto been revealed, predicted, when ambassador of 
Sardinia in St. Petersburg, the Russian revolution of 1917. Buechner pre- 
dicted the drama of “expressionism,”’ the attitude of which was essentially 
influenced by this revolution. 

This development also found its expression in the research on Buechner. 
Thirty years after Franzos (1879), with whom it began, Landau published his 
edition, which is preceded by a biography which either answers or raises 


1 The scene ‘‘Gerichtssaal’’ contains a stage direction which runs as follows: ‘‘Der 
Staatsanwalt endet in einer schénen, rechtlichen, gerechten, sittlichen, entriisteten, 
beruflichen Rede, der man noch andere Attribute beilegen kénnte; da aber Buechner 
seinen Jammer im Wozzeck [sic!] ausgegossen hat, starb und doch nur héchstens miss- 
verstanden wurde, so endige ich, man kenne die Meinung oder nicht.”’ 
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nearly all questions connected with Buechner. Again, thirty years divide us 
from this admirable publication. In the meantime, research on Buechner went 
ways which favorably distinguish it from the research on Hebbel. The im- 
portant book on “Hebbel and Young Germany,” for instance, has not yet 
been written, while Buechner’s relation to Young Germany needs scarcely 
any further investigation. It is noteworthy that it was in the beginning of the 
war that the first great biography of Buechner issued from the pen of Zobel v. 
Zabeltitz and that at its conclusion Josef Collin wrote an essay which also 
gives a critique of Buechner the politician. We owe to Fritz Bergemann the 
final edition of Buechner’s works, and Bergemann and Rudolf Majut have 
provided the bibliographical basis for all future researches on him. 

The author of the book at present under discussion is, it is true, of the 
opinion that “die letzten Ergebnisse”’ of the research on Buechner were “‘weder 
reich noch sensationell.”” As regards ‘‘sensationell,’’ I think we should be 
quite glad that there are still things which are beyond creating sensation. Or 
would it really be desirable that in the heritage of a Darmstadt court-lady 
there should turn up an “Ur-Danton”’ in order to loose again the orgies of a 
pseudo-philology which has done so much damage in the province of Goethe 
philology? The lack of knowledge shown by one of those who was, more than 
others, responsible for this pseudo-philology has only recently been estab- 
lished.? As regards “reich,” this booklet at least does not show that its author 
has authority to make a similar claim. He has made probable the wrong dating 
of some letters which Buechner wrote from Strassburg, and he has made a 
comparison between the first and second edition of the Hessische Landbote. 
I am not in a position to say whether this comparison is correct, because there 
is, of course, no possibility of getting the second edition here in London. But I 
assume that Vietor has said all in this direction that can be said. Do, however, 
such trifles justify a book on Buechner the politician, which, in the foreword, 
refers to “Ergebnisse” of “Forschungen” which have begun “vor mehreren 
Jahren’? There is no connection at all between the “‘Ergebnisse”’ of the text 
and the “Forschungen” of which the bibliography is probably supposed ‘to 
give evidence. If an architect drags on to the scene the material necessary for 
the building of a new palace and then proceeds to construct a little cottage 
built according to a long-known pattern, that material is entirely superfluous. 
If somebody is writing down today the sentence, “Goethe was born in 1749 at 
Frankfurt a.M.,” he will not quote in the notes the biography of Frederick the 
Great by Reinhold Koser nor Bouterwek’s Epochen de Vernunft. But that is 
just the method applied by Vietor to his subject. He abounds in mentioning 
historical, political, and social-political books without giving the reader an 
opportunity of perceiving the influence of these books on the text. On the 
other hand, the books dealing with Buechner—Collin’s article on the politi- 


2 Guido Kisch, ‘“‘Gustavy Roethes Hypothese von der Beeinflussung der Reimvorrede 
durch ein Lehrgedicht Werner von Elmendorfs,’’ PMLA, LIV (1939), 20 ff. 
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cian included!—are quoted only in rare cases, and yet the whole text is based 
on them, with the exception of the chapter on “Die Lage des Proletariats,” 
which has in Vietor’s account nothing at all to do with Buechner, and only 
contains a sprinkling of things long known from researches on other subjects. 
This method is similar to that which Vietor has already practiced in connec- 
tion with another contribution to the “Buechner-Forschung.” An article by 
him on Danton® starts with and is based on the assertion that “einer es dem 
anderen nachgesprochen hat” that Buechner’s drama ‘“verherrliche”’ the 
French revolution. But the anonymous author of the epilogue to the Insel 
edition of 1913 already attacks this interpretation and, what is perhaps still 
more significant, the editor of a popular edition of Buechner’s works, who, 
being a Social Democrat, might possibly have had an interest in making 
Buechner an unconditional follower of the revolution, wrote in 1927: ‘Nein, 
sieht man den Danton als politisches Drama, so ist er nicht nur nicht revolu- 
tioniir, sondern geradezu gegenrevolutionir.’’* I think Vietor has himself felt 
the superfluity of his book. He tells us in the forword that he has ‘‘zum ersten 
Male alle einschligigen Akten des Hessischen Staatsarchivs in Darmstadt 
durchgesehen und Bekanntes sichern oder berichtigen kénnen.”’ That sounds 
like an excuse. It is the fate of the scholar “‘Akten durchzusehen” without 
finding anything that is essentially new. But this is not a basis for a book. In 
order to be allowed “Bekanntes zu sichern,” it is necessary to say more and 
more vital things than Vietor, unfortunately, does. 

Future research on Buechner should be concerned with his place in the 
history of the critical mind and in that of the drama. As regards the former, 
Buechner has to be confronted with men like Goerres and Arndt,’ Lammenais 
and De Maistre. As regards the latter, he has to take his place in the develop- 
ment which I have tried to outline for the eighteenth century® and which has 
to be continued for the nineteenth, in constant reference to the cultural 
criticism from Nicolai’s Geschichte eines dicken Mannes to the works of Paul 
Ernst and Arno Holz. The history of this development is, of course, not re- 
stricted to the German drama alone. Krasifiski’s Undivine comedy plays a 
greater role with regard to Buechner than any German drama. 

Vietor hints at a further work on Buechner from his pen. It is to be hoped 
that it will make up for the insignificance of this book. In one respect, the 
present work even contrasts favorably with former opinions of its author. Ina 


3 ‘Die Tragoedie des heldischen Pessimismus,’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, XII (1934), 
174 ff. 

4 Buechner, Werke, Eingeleitet und herausgegeben von Dr. Adam Kuckhoff (Berlin, 
1927), p. 8. 

5 Cf. the remarks on Arndt by Otokar Fischer in his highly important book Belgie A 
Nemecko (Prague: Facultas philosophica Universitatis Carolinae Pragensis, 1927), pp. 
96 ff. The very valuable material collected by Reinhold Steig (Heinrich von Kleists 
Berliner Kampfe {1901]), has not been sufficiently used. 

6A. M. Wagner, H. W. v. Gerstenberg und der Sturm und Drang (Heidelberg, 1924), 


II, 286 ff. 
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textbook, dealing with the literary period from 1700 to 1890, Vietor wrote 
three years ago: 

Ludwig Bérne (Léb Baruch 1786-1837), ein Moralist in der Art der aufklire- 
rischen Naturrechtler(!) und ein fanatischer Hasser deutscher Zustiinde, wurde 
durch seine Briefe aus Paris der wirkungsvollste Schrittmacher des westlichen 
Liberalismus. ... . Bornes abstrakter Freiheitskultus verschloss ihm das Ver- 
stiindnis der deutschen Ueberlieferung, in der er, aus dem Frankfurter Ghetto 
kommend, ja auch nicht aufgewachsen war.’ 


Very interesting! Boerne, to whom we owe the finest passages ever written 
on Jean Paul® (who is, by the way, used by one of Vietor’s fellow-scholars to 
explain Buechner!*), the pattern of “Germanness,’”’ Boerne, who has given 
the most convincing description of the symbolical fate of Oken,!° who was 
Buechner’s friend and who shared his fate, “‘ist das Verstiindnis der deutschen 
Ueberlieferung verschlossen” because of his “abstrakten Freiheitsdranges.” 
But it is much more interesting and satisfying that Vietor, who has certainly 
not written these sentences in usum delphini, now not only introduces! 
Boerne, who was three years ago Lob Baruch and “a fanatical hater of Ger- 
man conditions” as a high authority for these conditions, but leaves, too, not 
the slightest doubt that he shares the “abstract worship of freedom’’ of the 
man who “came from the Frankfurter Ghetto” and that he hates the then 
rulers of Germany no less than Boerne, “who was not grown up in the Ger- 
man tradition.” 

The spirit of Karl Follen has come over the author. We are, therefore, 
justified in assuming that in America where, more than fifty years ago, the first 
single edition of the Danton was published, the first irrefragable biography of 


Buechner will also appear. 
ALBERT MaLTE WAGNER 


London 


Il Pensiero religioso ed estetico di Walter Pater. By FEDERICO OLIVERO. Turin: 

Societa editrice internazionale, 1939. Pp. 388. 

An account of Pater’s religious and aesthetic thought will embrace the 
entire range of his opinions and reflections if, as in this work, ethics is con- 
ceived as ancillary to religion. In preparing such an account there is an easy 
way and a hard way: it is the former that Signor Olivero has adopted. Under 
twenty headings—faith, ritual, aspiration, Christianity and paganism, mar- 

7 Karl Vietor, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte von 1700 bis 1890 (‘‘Sammlung Goeschen”’ 
[Berlin, 1936]), p. 131. 

8 Gesammelte Schriften (Hamburg, 1862), I, 311 ff 

9A. Pfeiffer, Georg Buechner (Frankfurt a.M., 1934), pp. 33 ff 

10 TT, 376. 

u P. 17. Cf. p. 75. 
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tyrdom, death and pain, ascesis, Cornelius (the Christian chevalier in Marius 
the Epicurean), self-portraits, paganism and humanism, Montaigne, Cyrenai- 
cism and stoicism, Marcus Aurelius, pagan mysticism, Apuleius, symbolic 
landscape, the supernatural and the macabre, poetry, style, the arts—he sets 
down the essence of what Pater thought. In the chapters which bear on early 
Christianity an attempt is made to determine how far the picture presented 
in Marius corresponds with the facts of Roman social life and of ecclesiastical 
organization and ritual. No analogous attempt is made in the chapters which 
examine Pater’s aesthetic thought: the lacuna may be attributed to Signor 
Olivero’s conviction (grounded, in part, on an uncritical dependence on 
Thomas Wright’s biography) that what really matters in Pater’s intellectual 
and spiritual history is his preoccupation with religion. It is useful, however, 
to have a carefully arranged and remarkably complete catalogue of Pater’s 
ideas, and the beginning at least of a careful confrontation of his opinions and 
reflections with the best recent studies on the multitude of subjects on which 
he touched. 

Still, an ideal account of Pater’s thought would follow quite another 
method. it would attempt explanation as well as description. It would insist 
heavily on the development in his thought, defining clearly the successive 
phases through which it passed and pointing to the subtle processes of intro- 
spection which preceded the transitions. It would come to grips with the 
central conflict in Pater, many-sided but always in essence the same: the 
conflict between the values dependent on intensity and those dependent on 
tranquillity. It would indicate that this conflict was, for Pater, insoluble in 
aesthetic terms but partially soluble in religious terms; and that once a solu- 
tion, even a partial one, had been attained on the religious plane, it could be 
brought to apply on the aesthetic plane. For Pater, it would suggest, there 
was a problem more nearly central than the aesthetic or the religious problem, 
in the light of which all his struggles with aesthetics and religion must be 
viewed. Although it resists formulation in abstract language, as it resisted 
adequate solution, it is discoverable in the early paper Diaphaneité, when that 
paper is read in close connection with the essay on Winckelmann and the 
“Conclusion” to The Renaissance, and with the essay on Wordsworth and the 
imaginary portrait of Sebastian van Storck. The problem was how to 
achieve ‘‘an ineffectual wholeness of nature,” developing from ‘an inter- 
penetration of intellectual, moral and spiritual elements,” and leading to a 
“determinate expression in dexterous outline.” Against the vast background 
of that problem, the considerations of aesthetic and religious problems as- 
sume a deeper meaning and fit into a tighter pattern. It is possibly significant 
that to the paper on Diaphaneité Signor Olivero makes but three references. 


E. K. Brown 


University of Toronto 
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